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FRED FEASEL & COMPANY 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


AUDITS t(NCOME TAX 
SYSTEMS INVESTIGATIONS 


October 4, 1928 


South-Western Publishing Co 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


I desire to express my appreciation to you for the advice and 
help which I received in connection with your Accounting Course. While I 
was a member of the faculty of the State University of New Mexico I en- 
rolled with you for your course. After working through the course I used 
it with my advanced students at the University 


I am pleased to state that I was successful in passing the last 
examination given by the Ohio State Board of Accountancy and that I am 
now aC. P. A. under the law of Ohio. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) FRED FEASEL 


While commercial teachers usually find it difficult to qualify 
for the C. P. A. examinations, many have been successful in passing 
the examination and obtaining the certificate after completion of 
our Course in Accountancy. This is an Extension Course offered 
only to commercial teachers. It may be completed without the 
work in any way interfering with the regular work of a teacher. 
Following are a few teachers who have successfully passed the 
C. P. A. examinations after completing this course: 


E. B. Allbritten, Ypsilanti, Mich. F. H. McMullen, Steubenville, Ohio 
J. A. Buell, Minneapolis, Minn. Wallace H. Miller, Barstow, Calif. 
Fred Feasel, Albuquerque, N. Mex. A. M. Reichard, Tiffin, Ohio 

Brice Harold Frazier, Weatherford,Tex. E.R. Sanford, Missoula, Mont. 

A. E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. R. E. Sezy, San Antonio, Tex. 

C. W. King, Oklahoma City, Okla. D. E. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 


C. B. Wray, Macon, Ga. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 
1-3 West Third Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECTIVE OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 
by 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


HIS is an intellectual era. Mass edu- 

cation has become a passion. It is 

the dominant note of American life. 
“The world at School” is not an idle phrase. 
Our universities and colleges, both private 
and public, are no longer troubled with the 
old problem of getting money, but rather 
more with the problem of how to properly 
utilize the stream of gold flow- 
ing into their coffers from a 
people swept by a wave of edu- 
cational zeal. The Star of the 
School is in the ascendency. 
America is “infested”? with 
high school graduates. Up toa 
few years ago we heard that 
education had to be sold to 
the people. Today it is 
probably over-sold, and we 
school people must admit that 
we are all feverishly trying to 
make delivery. “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” is a good 
phrase, but “Nothing fails 
like success,” is a proven 
axiom. History, modern and 
ancient, reveals that tottering 
thrones, fallen governments, broken business 
enterprises, and individual failures traced the 
beginning of their reverses, not to periods of 
adversity but, to the hour when success 
seemed easy, secure, and permanent. So 
our American school system has been sold to 
an indulgent and generous public. The fact 
that we school people are not certain of our 
delivered product, is not a bad omen. Com- 
mercial education in the public school has 
hewed its course through that primeval forest 
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of traditional prejudice. Our progress has 
been a slow and measured one. We have 
arrived. The conquest is about complete. 
But to take a field is one thing—to hold it is 
another. And so I come to the subject of 
my discussion—What is the Objective of the 
Commercial Teacher in the Secondary 
Schools? The extent of business education 

in the high school is so great as 


SENECA = to Warrant a more elaborate 


discussion here of the commer- 
cial teacher in the secondary 
scnools than in other institu- 
tions. 

™ I think the statement of Dr. 
Leverett Lyon of Washington 
University, made in recent 
years, still goes unchallenged. 
“Commercial education,” he 
said, “‘is unique in its vigor, 
and just as unique in its lack of 
guidance.” The lack of uni- 
formity in the objectives of 
high school commercial teachers 
verifies this criticism. I ree 
cently submitted a questione 
naire to a group of supposedly 
successful commercial teachers, scattered over 
six states. Among other things, I asked 
“‘What is the educational objective of the high 
school commercial teacher?” Seventy-two 
percent of the answers received said, in sub- 
stance, “To train young men and young 
women for business positions’; “‘to make them 
self-supporting on leaving high school’’; “‘to 
train for the great number of office positions 
in our town.” The remaining twenty-eight 
percent expressed, rather vaguely, more 
general educational aims. 


*From an address delivered at the annual meeting of the National Education Association in Min- 


neapolis, July 5, 19 
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The two following illustrations, of hundreds 
that could be cited, further emphasize the 
lack of harmony in the purposes and objec- 
tives toward which the commercial teacher is 
working: 

The first—A teacher in one of Kentucky’s 
prominent high schools is typical of a large 
group in his concept of the purpose of his 
department. He submits, as proof of the 
worth of his work, a long list of his com- 
mercial graduates who have gone directly 
out of his department into the offices of his 
city and succeeded. The high school prin 
cipal, ignorant of the great field of business, 
accepts his commercial teacher's objective 
and echoes his proud boast. 

The second—A young college trained girl, 
after one year at the head of a much smaller 
department than the one mentioned, goes 
away to summer school taking three of her 
commercial graduates with her to enter 
collegiate courses in business. She, too, is 
typical of another group of commercial 
teachers but a very much smaller group. 

In my contact with hundreds of teachers 
in training, and in my visits to hundreds of 
departments in several states, I have found 
that this confusion of objectives only multi- 
plies as one searches further. 

So those of us who train commercial 
teachers in large numbers need not seek 
further for one of our most fundamental 
problems. When we undertake to determine 
the prime and the related objects of com- 
mercial training in the public high school, 
we find ourselves following two distinct 
theories. One group of modern philosophers 
would tell us that commercial education is 
wholly without cultural value; that it has 
no nonvocational merit. The other group 
is led by such outstanding thinkers as the 
gentleman who speaks on this program upon 
the subject, ‘“‘The Educational Value of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting.” In the 
development of commercial education, the 
choice between the two, is the next logical 
step. Obviously, secondary commercial 
education can have for its basic purpose only: 

First—A purely vocational objective, 

or 

Second—An educational or pre-vocational 

objective, 


or 

Third—A combination of the first and 
second with a proper understanding of 

their relative importance. 
The first is easy and, without proper training, 
the natural choice of the young teacher. 
The average commercial teacher, engrossed 
with the technique of his work, unfortunately 
drifts into the belief that his success or failure 
will be determined, solely, by the ability of 
his secondary school students to obtain type- 
writing awards, shorthand medals, and book- 
keeping certificates. These are practical, 
tangible evidences of the local success of the 
teacher and are encouraging and stimulating. 
Then the superintendent or principal, un- 
familiar with commercial education accepts 


this standard of proficiency and joins in the 
hearty acclaim and enthusiastic approval of 
his commercial department. 

Our institution in contact with hundreds 
of embryo commercial teachers and hundreds 
of those who are returning from their success- 
ful experiences in the field, is following a 
policy of laying stress upon these worthy, 
practical accomplishments of high school 
commercial teachers, but, at the same time, 
it is lifting their eyes to the great educational 
field of business; to the many schools of 
commerce in our colleges and universities. 
We would have them see how commercial 
America is beckoning for trained men and 
women in Commerce, Finance, and Business 
Administration. We are holding out to them 
the attractions of the profession of Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science, and Commercial 
Teaching which today take their place with 
Medicine, Law, and Academic Teaching, and, 
in the majority of cases, bring a remuneration 
in excess of the old and established profes- 
sions. In our training of commercial teachers 
we are suggesting that they dare to lead 
their students away from over-crowded 
professions into one with which the immutable 
law of supply and demand works very much 
in harmony. We are trying to show them, 
frankly too, that their commercial students 
may have natural, latent, poweis that may 
be developed through commercial education 
and come to express themselves in commercial 
activities just as well as in literature and the 
atts and sciences. We are not unmindful 
of the fact that the commercial teacher in 
the high school, because of unfortunate 
economic circumstances, always has in his 
classes boys and girls who will never pass 
through college portals, but Dr. Rittenhouse, 
of Boston Wniversity, wisely suggests that 
the requirements for business offices and 
entrance to our collegiate schools of business 
are closely parallel. 

Public education, I recognize, has certain 
fixed responsibilities that cannot be escaped. 
We cannot blind ourselves, I know, to the 
large number of high school graduates whose 
educational careers are ended without having 
obtained a means of making a living. This 
is one of public education’s troublesome 
problems, but I believe that the school ad- 
ministrator is short-sighted, and the com- 
mercial teacher comprises with himself, when 
it is assumed that the only purpose of the 
high school commercial departinent is a solu- 
tion of this age-old problem. Obviously, the 
commercial teacher must in some part help 
to solve the economic problem of the boy or 
girl who is not a college type, or who is barred 
for financial reasons. On the other hand, 
when that same teacher is trained to an 
appreciation of the cultural in commercial 
education; when he assumes his rightful 
duty and privilege to help shape the further 
educational plans of his students; when he 
can begin to show a high percentage of his 
students going into the colleges of the land 
possibly for courses in Economics, Finance, 
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Business Administration, etc.; when he 
begins to make his department a part of a 
preparatory school for higher education, then 
—and I am afraid not until then—will com- 
mercial departments in secondary schools and 
commercial teachers in such departments 
begin to take on proper prestige and dignity 
in the educational realm. 

After all, the place of commercial education 
will be determined, largely, by what the 
teacher comes to think of his profession. 
The magnitude of the field for which we train 
is almost beyond comprehension. It probably 
holds out the most fascinating appeal toward 
which young men and young women may 
turn on completing college and university 
courses. There is no profession that has in 
it greater possibilities for service, for personal 
development, for improving one of civiliza- 
tion’s chief interests, or for the economic 
betterment of one’s self. Are young men 
and young women on leaving college or 
university finding any more inviting pro- 
fession in which to make practical application 
of thei: long years of intense training than 
may be found in this great field of business? 
And yet if we would know something of what 
must be accomplished before the ideal is 
attained, we need only to recall that we 
find our average high school commercial 
teacher boasting with childish pride over 
having this morning placed Johnny Jones in 
Blank’s retail grocery at $75 per month. 
If this is to continue as the measure of the 
high school commercial teacher’s usefulness, 
I can see no wide field for commercial educa- 
tion in secondary schools and no great de- 
velopment for teachers so engaged. 

If the two purposes suggested in this 
discussion—primarily, Educational or pre- 
vocational, and secondarily, Vocational—are 
true objectives for the high school commercial 
teacher, our greatest task will not be in having 
them accepted by the teacher, but in educat- 
ing high school administrators to our con- 
ception and viewpoint. But our approach to 
the problem is not through public discussion 
or the printed page. It lies directly in the 
work, the attitude and the concept of the 
commercial teacher. It is one thing to train 
a boy for a $75 job—a good work in which 
a teacher may take justifiable pride, if that 
be the height of that boy’s educational 
possibilities—but it is a far more transcendent 
achievement to touch the imagination of that 
boy and fire his ambition to prepare in a big 
way for America’s greatest profession— 
Business. 

We must train teachers equal to this dual 
responsibility. Until we have equipped the 
commercial departments of the public high 
schools with teachers so trained, we may 
not hope for any material change in the 
attitude of high school administrators toward 
commercial work. 

At present, school administrators, in the 
majority of cases, look upon the commercial 
department as a utility department, giving 
a very much desired flexibility to classifica- 


tion schedules. By way of illustration—A 
member of our faculty was formerly principal 
of a large high school. His superintendent 
one day said, ‘“We need a commercial depart- 
ment here to take care of a lot of subnormals, 
or ne’er-do-wells that seem to hang on in 
high school.” The department was in- 
troduced for this doubtful purpose. A college 
trained woman headed the department. 
She exalted her work and gave it dignity in 
the eyes of her students. The department 
flourished and the following is her significant 
record: In her last year in that high school, 
over fifty percent of her commercial students 
entered college courses upon graduation. 

.A large midwestern city has under con- 
struction ten new junior high school build- 
ings. It has been my privilege to discuss at 
length with the associate superintendent of 
that city, his exploratory courses in‘this great 
new junior high school program. He, a school 
administrator of rare ability, has an attitude 
that is disquieting and discouraging to one 
who sees commercial education in its broad, 
general phases. He interprets commercial 
training as wholly vocational in its value and 
possibilities. Unquestionably he reflects the 
attitude of a great majority of public school 
administrators, and such an attitude becomes 
at once a warning and a challenge to such 
leaders in commercial education as I address 
here. 

Dr. Frederick Weersing, of the University 
of Southern California, recently conducted 
an investigation of commercial education in 
the secondary schools of Minnesota, and his 
findings give strength to the view point of 
the average school. administrator. Dr. 
Weersing found in the first place that almost 
sixty percent of the 1926-27 Minnesota high 
school graduates had taken commercial 
subjects in some form. He then went into 
the University of Minnesota and made the 
striking discovery that only 466 of these 
high school students who had taken two or 
more commercial units were found among 
the 11,000 enrolled in the University. Dr. 
Weersing is fair and just in his research, but 
on the basis of this discovery he seems 
forced to the conclusion that the educational 
values of commercial subjects are very, very 
limited. But let us take the teachers in these 
Minnesota high school commercial depart- 
ments and make them over after the ideal 
suggested in this discussion and one may, 
without exaggeration, believe that Dr. Weer- 
sing’s unfortunate indictment of our profes- 
sion would be removed. 

Finally, it is not assumed that the question 
raised heie, ‘What is the Objective of Com- 
mercial Education in the Secondary Schools,” 
is an original or a new one, but as indicated 
in this discussion and as is well known in 
this body, there are at present as many 
conflicting answers as were advanced by the 
“Seven Blind Men of Hindustan.” Old 
Plato’s philosophy of education was, ‘First 
find what you are best fitted to do and prepare 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


by 


A. O. COLVIN 


Head, Department Commercial Education 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 


NTEREST in annual state contests in 
commercial subjects for high schools has 
been spreading very rapidly during the 

past five years. The February number of 
“The Balance Sheet” for 1928 reported 
sixteen states that conducted state-wide 
contests in commercial subjects during the 
spring months. Two of these states offered 
events in six commercial sub- 
jects, three offered five sub- 
jects, one offered four, seven 
offered three, two offered two, 
and one offered typewriting 
only. 

Typewriting was offered in 
every one of these states. 
Shorthand was offered in 
fifteen states, bookkeeping in 
thirteen, penmanship in six, 
commercial arithmetic in four, 
and spelling in three. The 
tendency seemed to be to 
offer contests only in subjects 
that could be tested with 
objective tests. This is clearly 
indicated by the ranking of the 
subjects shown above. 


PTT eT TST The LUTTE 


Commercial teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators are beginning to take stock of 
the results of these contests in order to de- 
termine their educational value. It is proper 
for us to take stock. A sufficient quantity 
of data should be available now to determine 
whether the contests are producing good 
results or not. Conclusions should not be 
‘reached, however, without very careful in- 
vestigation and due allowance for the fact 
that the contests are comparatively new. 
Many of the shortcomings of the contests 
as they are now conducted may be traced to 
the fact that they are suddenly launched on a 
state wide basis without a sufficient accumula- 
tion of test material and without experienced 
administrators in the beginning. It is no 
small task to organize the interested educators 
of a state, make rules and regulations, plan 
and prepare the material, and look after the 
numerous other details of a state-wide contest 
in commercial subjects. 


A recent survey of commercial education 
made in Colorado by the writer included a 
section of a questionnaire sent to commercial 
teachers that was devoted to the annual state 
contest in commercial subjects. Teachers 
were asked to list the advantages and the 
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disadvantages and criticisms of the contest 
as it is conducted in Colorado. The following 
table shows in round percentages how the 
advantages were ranked: 

Percent of 


Advantages Teachers 
Mentioned by 
Increased Student Interest.............60% 
Better Work............50% 
a Test of Teaching 
= ree 25% 
= Stimulation of Com- 
Fe Sa aaeee 16% 
= Goal Provided........... 12% 
= Social Contact........... 12% 
o Standard of Measure- 
= ment. ...12% 
= Raises Level of Com- 
a mercial Education. .. ..11% 
= Incentive for Drill....... 7% 
= Gives Poise and Con- 
a fidence. 5% 


Incentive for Instructors 


= to Keep Up-to-date.... 5% 
= Check on Weaknesses .... 2% 
Stimulation of Parent 

Ee | 


Several other advantages were mentioned 
by one or two teachers each that are not 
shown in the above tabulation. 

The following tabulation shows the per- 
cent of teachers who mentioned the disad- 
vantages and criticisms shown in the table: 


Disadvantages and Percent of 


a a Teachers 

Criticisms Mentioned by 
Advantages Unequal........... .--16% 
Neglect of Other Subjects. . .- 8% 
Expenses Too Great. .. 8% 
Too Much Drill for Bright Pupils .. . 6% 
Emphasis on Individual ‘Improvement .. 6% 
Nervous Strain. . eee 
Speed Overemphasized.. . 5% 
Tests Too Advanced. . . 1% 


There were a number of other criticisms 
offered by only one or two teachers, such as, 
“unnatural situation produced”; “district 
heads inexperienced’”’; ‘“‘promotes. careless- 
ness”; “discourages poor students”; and, 
“unsatisfactory methods of grading.” 


A comparison of the percentages above 
shows quite conclusively that the commercial 
teachers in Colorado are heartily in favor of 
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the commercial contests and that the ad- 
vantages are greatly in excess of the dis- 
advantages. It will be noticed that all of 
the first four advantages rank higher than 
the highest ranked disadvantage and that 
the first eight advantages rank higher than 
the second highest disadvantage. 


There are advantages and disadvantages 
of commercial contests that are only sug- 
gested by the tabulations shown above. 
Emphasis on individual achievement is 
perhaps one of the most important criticisms 
that can be offered in regard to our present 
contest plan. Teachers are encouraged to 
neglect group achievement of their classes 
for the purpose of coaching the individual 
students of greatest potential ability for the 
contest. Some teachers who are more 
conscientious than others do not announce 
who their representatives are to be until a 
short time before the contest. This is an 
incentive to the whole group to do their best 
hoping that any one of the class may be the 
chosen one at contest time. This attitude 
on the part of the teacher is very commend- 
able but probably not so successful as the 
teacher thinks it is. Students are able to 
determine who the possible candidates are 
about as readily as the teacher. Then the 
power of the incentive decreases. This is a 
just criticism but applies alike to all athletic 
and other contests. There seems tc be no 
better reason for holding it against the com- 
mercial contest than against any other of our 
recognized contests where individual achieve- 
ment is emphasized. Our whole scheine of 
society is organized on the principle of in- 
dividual achievement and competition. The 
commercial contests should not be condemed 
on the basis of this criticism without further 
considerations. 


Another serious criticism comes from 
teachers in the larger schools where the extra 
work involved in connection with the con- 
test causes them to be reluctant about en- 
tering. They are inclined to question whether 
the good that comes from contests compensate 
for the extra trouble and work involved in 
conducting, coaching, and financing the 
contests. This criticism may come from lazy 
teachers in rare instances but for the most 
part it comes from conscientious teachers who 
have learned from experience that it takes 
unlimited patience, untiring effort, and 
considerable managerial ability to take a 
group of contestants through the contest to 
the finals and produce winners. It is doubt- 
ful whether educational administrators gen- 
erally appreciate the efforts that are put 
forth by some of our commercial teachers in 
their attempt to produce winners and take 
them to the finals in the contest. The teacher 
is often expected to do all of the coaching, 
make all plans and arrangements for the trip 
to the district meet or the finals, devise some 
scheme for financing the contestants on the 
trip, or provide transportation facilities, then 
chaperon the group during their journey to 


the contest and home again. If the group 
of representatives is a large one this responsi- 
bility is not insignificant. 

The expense involved is not great but it 
must be met and there is more or less inter- 
ruption of class work and school activities in 
general. Other minor objections to the 
commercial contests will be noticed in the 
tabulations above. The good that comes 
from these contests, then, must be great if 
it is to compensate for all of these disadvan- 
tages. Let us look for a moment at some of 
the advantages claimed for the contests. 


Motivation or increased student interest 
is the most commonly mentioned advantage 
of the commercial contests as shown by the 
study mentioned above. Some would prob- 
ably argue that this is not important because 
only those who expect to make the team or 
be chosen as contestants would be sufficiently 
inteiested to receive any benefit from in- 
creased interest. No data is available at 
present to offer in answer to this argument 
but the observation and experience of the 
writer would indicate that this interest carries 
over to a great percent of the students who 
are enrolled in the commercial subjects even 
though they may not consider themselves as 
eligibles. The contest becomes a common 
interest of all students in the commercial 
classes and the wise teachers will be able to 
make much use of this common interest as a 
motivating device and as a means of establish- 
ing a goal or standard of achievement to be 
coveted by all. 


The contest is valuable as a test of teaching 
methods and teacher and student accom- 
plishments. The fact that a number of stu- 
dents and teachers from different schools 
come together for a day in such a contest 
cannot help but result in some self-analyses 
of teaching methods and open discussions of 
ways of doing things that are valuable to 
both teachers and students. Teachers are 
usually free to discuss methods with each 
other and an active interest is aroused that 
will lead to better teaching methods. This 
is evidenced by the numerous inquiries that 
come to the writer annually concerning teach- 
ing methods, standards of student achieve- 
ment, and special teaching devices. The final 
result of this is better trained students if the 


contests are properly organized and con- 
ducted. 


The possibility for publicity provided by 
the contests should not be overlooked in a 
discussion of the advantages claimed for thein. 
There is no better material available for 
bringing the commercial work of the high 
school before the public than that provided 
by the contests. One of the most important 
things that should be done by commercial 
educators interested in secondary commercial 
education is to bring the work of the high 
school to the attention of business men and 
the public in general by the use of proper 
publicity material. Business men are always 
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interested in contests, and especially those 
that will help put the home town on the map. 
Parents are intensely interested in these 
scholastic contests. All of the details of the 
contest should be considered by the com- 
mercial teacher and as much of the material, 
reports, and announcements as_ possible 
should be used for publicity purposes. Civic 
organizations, luncheon clubs, and other 
organizations should be invited to participate 
in the contest arrangements. This is an 
excellent point of contact between the high 
school, the business men, and the general 
public. It furnishes an opportunity to insert 
a wedge of cooperation that should be very 
beneficial to the commercial graduates and to 
the cooperative relationships between the 
local high school and the business community. 
The extent to which business men may be- 
come interested in the commercial contest is 
illustrated by an instance that is reported to 
have happened in a small town in California. 
A live commercial teacher went before one 
of the luncheon clubs with a proposition to 
have the club finance the contestants repre- 
senting the high school in the annual contest. 
The club decided that it would be a good way 
to put the small town on the map. So they 
rented enough typewriters from one of the 
typewriter companies to put a machine in 
every home in town where there was a high 
school student. The result was that they 
won most of the honors at the contest and 
that the business men became loyal supporters 
of the high school commercial department. 


The commercial contests in Colorado are 
conducted by the Department of Commercial 
Education in Colorado State Teachers 
College. All of the material is furnished free 
by the college and all of the awards are given 
by the college. There is considerable expense 
connected with it but it is considered good 
publicity and it establishes a close relation- 
ship between the high school commercial 
departments of the state and the Department 
of Commercial Education at the college that 
is good for both. 


The general plan has been to conduct three 
contests, with material furnished free by the 
college and being as nearly parallel as pos- 
sible; (1) a local contest for every student in 
class conducted by the teachers in charge, 
for the purpose of selecting representatives 
for the district meet; (2) a district meet for 
the winners of first, second, and third places 
in the local contest; and, (3) the finals held 
in Greeley, for the winners of first, second, 
and third places in the district meets. 

The general plan of the contest has been 
changed materially for the year 1928-1929. 
An attempt is being made to overcome some 
of the most serious disadvantages mentioned 
above. A general statement of the new plan 
follows: 


1. The district meet will be eliminated. 


* 2. Material will he rent to all achools 


interested for the local contest which 
will be conducted in the presence of 
a contest judge. 


3. The contest judge will be a notary 
public or some responsible person 
who will certify that the events were 
fairly conducted, graded, and re- 
ported in his presence, according to 
the contest rules. 


4. Group achievement for the entire class 
will be the basis for giving awards. 


5. Duplicate reports will be made by the 
teacher in charge and the contest 
judge to the Department of Com- 
mercial Education at the College. 


6. All contest papers will be sent to the 
College with the report. 


7. All test material now being used will 
be carefully revised and made as 
brief as possible for each event, in 
order to facilitate grading and check- 
ing of papers. 


8. Schools will be classified according to 
enrollment in commercial classes. 
Class A schools will be those with 
fifty or more students in a com- 
mercial class; Class B schools will 
be those with from twenty to forty- 
nine students in a class, and class 
C schools will be those with fewer 
than twenty students in a class. 


9. The finals will be open to two repre- 
sentatives from each high school in 
the state in each event. 


10. Any regular student in school will be 
eligible for the finals regardless of 
whether he placed in the previous 
contests or not. 


This plan may develop new difficulties 
that are unforeseen but it should also elimi- 
nate some of the faults of the old plan. The 
emphasis will be placed upon group achieve- 
ment if the high school commercial teachers 
respond to the new plan favorably. All of 
the worry and work of the district contest 
will be eliminated. Individual students will 
have an opportunity to show their skill in 
the finals if they care to do so. School ac- 
tivities will not be interfered with to a very 
great extent. More students will be per- 
mitted to paiticipate in the finals if they care 
to enter. The contest will be less expensive 
to the high schools and also to the individual 
contestants because there will be only one 
contest held away from home instead of two. 


Sufficient evidence is not at hand to be 
able to come toa definite conclusion as to 
whether or not the advantages of the com- 
mercial contests outweigh the disadvantages, 
but the advantages seem to be sufficiently 
in the majority to warrant the continuation 
of the contests. The contest material is new 
and should be subject to much improvement 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING APPLIED 
IN TEACHING SCIENCE TYPE SUBJECTS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
C. CLYDE MITCHELL 


High School 
Texarkana, Texas 


ANY teachers of cultural courses 
have criticized the methods of in- 
struction used in teaching book- 

keeping and accounting in the high school. 
They think we give too much time to labor- 
atory work, individual instructions or letting 
the students learn by doing, and not enough 
to class discussion and recitation. 

During the last few years, 
however, the light of investiga- 
tion has been thrown on the 
methods used in teaching all 
high school branches. Tests 
have been applied to measure 
the degree of success attained 
in each. Many false standards 
have been revealed. The idea 
that students learn collectively, 
at approximately the same 
rate, or by hearing others 
recite text book paragraphs 
has been proven erroneous. 
Administrators and _ super- 
visors have set up the watch 
word TEACH STUDENTS 
TO STUDY. Dr. Morrison 
in his book, “Methods of 
Teaching in the Secondary School,” empha- 
sizes motivation or interest on the part of the 
student. 

The long established method of lesson- 
learning and recitation is unfit for present day 
needs of instruction in public schools. We 
are educating not only a few brilliant minds 
for professions, special trades, or further re- 
search, but are striving to prepare every boy 
and girl for the varied activities of life in an 
industrial age. The leading thinkers along 
the line of methods are coming to the con- 
clusion that the practices of class instruction 
used by bookkeeping teachers get the best 
results. The Twentieth Century Bookkeep- 
ing Methods do not call for lesson learning. 
The student must master each unit or suffer 
the consequence, “more work.” He has a 
clear cut motive, which he can comprehend. 
His interest is secured by actual business 
forms in practice sets. He can progress at 
his own rate of speed and is not drawn over 
anything he does not understand. He is 
shown that he must master each unit not for 
the mark he will make, but that he may be 
able to keep an actual set of books. Indi- 
vidual direction and drill are given, to fix 
in his mind the practices underlying the 
transaction. The teacher is a good foreman 
not driving the student to his task, but 
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creating an interest and arousing enthusiasm 
for doing wel! the work at hand. 

In contrast to the attitude in most high 
school branches, students ask to do more 
work, that they might master the unit. They 
are not striving to get out of some additional 
assignment or matching their wits with the 
teacher to make him think they know the 
subject. The class periods, 
moreover, are not oral quizzes 
to test what the students have 
done at home or during a study 
period. Each one feels, when 
he comes into our room, that 
he is entering a work-shop and 
not a classroom; a business 
office, in which the ability to 
succeed is acquired. 

It has been my opportunity 
to carry the methods outlined 
above into algebra, geometry, 
and arithmetic classes. The 
results are amazing in spite of 
the antiquated, and from the 
standpoint of the _ student, 
poorly organized text books. 
In a class of thirty high school 
freshmen there will be but one failure in 
algebra and that on account of sickness 
and irregular attendance. This student will 
complete two-thirds of her work. Many of 
the others will be far ahead of the limit set 
for the ordinary class. This has been ac- 
complished in a school where fifteen to twenty 
percent have been failing in algebra under the 
old method. Just as in bookkeeping classes, 
these students come to the room to practice 
and learn algebra not to recite it. The teacher 
is a foreman, directing, explaining, drilling, 
and testing as needed. 

Of twenty who completed the first half 
of plane geometry last year, only one failed 
in the second half. Students in advanced 
and business arithmetic are doing three times 
as much work and average much higher on 
standard tests than they did under the old 
type of recitation. The only obstacle in the 
way of directing the work in these subjects is 
the arrangement of the text books, many of 
which have not been revised for ten or fifteen 
years. Recognizing this trend in methods of 
instruction, many authors are providing 
separate laboratory or practice blanks to 
accompany their texts, such as history, 
geography, and English note books. I am 
glad that the teachers and authors of com- 
mercial subjects are leading the way in 
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developing this new method of teaching. 
Dr. Morrison says that the work of students 
should be motivated not by the hope of high 
marks but by the expectation that the re- 
quired units will be of real value in the future. 
Our students in algebra, and geometry 
caught this idea from the presentation of the 
subject through the approach used in teaching 
bookkeeping. They learn how the problem 
is solved and then develop a rule or principle 
of their own. 

In the commercial subjects students are not 
working to solve isolated problems, but are 
striving to develop ability to overcome actual 
conditions in every day life. The same at- 
titude toward any course in the high school 
must be created if teaching is to measure up 
to present standards. The student must 
realize that he will need all the information 
he can get. The ultimate test of a product 
of learning is that it is ““Never Lost,” and 
becomes of habitual use in the ordinary 
activities of life. Teachers of the more 
traditional subjects under the old lesson 
recitation method find themselves between 
two dilemmas. Either they have to assist 
students too much, solving all their difficult 
problems; or the students do a poor grade 
of work, half learning the subject. 

This situation can be avoided, in most 
instances, through the individual instruction 
used extensively in teaching bookkeeping. 


Students are led to realize that no real success 
can be achieved without effort. They do 
not come to their class with the idea that 
the teacher is to bear the load. He is a 
director, only, and cannot give them the 
ability to succeed. Every one must bear his 
part of the burden and with the help furnished 
by his books and his teacher work out the 
difficult, as well as the easy unit. We try to 
make our schoolroom a busy workshop—a 
place where things are done with a hearty 
good will. 








THE PROS AND CONS OF 
COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


(Continued from page 70) 


Plans and programs are faulty but much 
improvement can be expected in the course 
of a few years. It is certainly too soon to 
condemn the contests and put them aside 
as of no educational value. 

The contest for commercial students has 
great possibilities for advancement in com- 
mercial education, better teaching methods, 
better trained students, closer cooperation 
between business men and commercial 
teachers, vety beneficial publicity for the 
commercial training being offered in the high 
school commercial department, and for the 
establishment of uniform standards of 
achievement 
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Rules 

Rules are given 
at the top of each 
lesson. 


Drills 


Drills are given 
for student practice 
outside of the reci- 
tation period. 
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of helpful suggestions. 
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Cincinnati New York 





RAPID CALCULATION By JOSEPH W. SMITH 





A teacher’s manual and answer book contains an abundance 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Tests 


Tests have been 
placed on the re- 
verse side of sheets 
to be used only at 
the direction of the 
teacher. 





Certificates 

Upon completion 
of the course, the 
student is granted 
a certificate. 
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BRIDGING TWO WORLDS 


by 


ARTHUR DAINLEY NEELES 


Collinwood High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Neeles is well known among the 
commercial teachers of Ohio. He has 
taught in the Cleveland Schools for many 
years. At the present time he is Chair- 
man of the Commercial Department in 
the Collinwood High School. He devotes 
much of his time outside of school to 
writing. He has contributed articles 
which have been published 
in a number of magazines, 
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percent of all the eggs laid each year. We 
have wasted 100,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
in a single year. We whittle and throw away 
17,000,000 feet of fine lumber every year in 
lead pencils. Tin valued at $14,000,000 was 
recovered from junk piles last year. We say 
that smoke from factory chimneys is the 
sign of prosperity, but it really is the black 
banner of extravagance. That 
smoke is black because of the 





such as the Journal of Edu- 
cation, the Journal of Com- 
mercial Education, The 
Ohio Teacher, and others. 
His specialty is the writing 
of short stories for boys 
which have appeared in 
many of the leading Juve- 
nile Publications. He was 
trained in Law and is a 
member of the Ohio Bar 
Association. He holds de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science 
in Education and Bachelor 
of Commercial Science. It 
is an honor to have Mr. 
Neeles contribute to this 
issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ and we 
believe that both teachers and pupils 
will benefit from reading this story. 


J= things, junk time, junk life,” wailed 
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my young friend sadly, when I visited 

him in his first position. He was doing 
light clerical work in an office, back of which 
acres of old iron gleamed wickedly in the 
summer sun. 


“Yes, but you have a job,” I suggested 
encouragingly. “A fellow is never really 
started until he gets his first place, you know.” 


“But it’s different, here, from the old days 
in school. You see, I was always at the top 
of my class. I expected something big— 
something really elevating and worth while. 
But, well, look! Decide for yourself. What 
good can come out of a heap of junk?” he 
added, smiling wanly. 


As I left the office, I wondered how many 
other young fellows on their first jobs were as 
discouraged as he, and why? 


The concern for which my young friend 
works picks up what has been thrown away, 
and brings it back to new value. It is com- 
monly known that we are the most wasteful 
nation in the world We throw away 17 
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pees: carbon in it. The smoke loss 
each year is estimated at 
$5,000,000. And, as I re- 


membered the picture of that 
high school graduate staring 
blankly at a Balance Sheet in 
the junk dealer’s office, I 
wondered what is the stagger- 
ing loss in human energy owing 
to lack of preparation and im- 
proper placement? The lad 
could not read the very human 
story behind the figures in that 
Balance Sheet. And, it seemed 
= to me, that perhaps much of 
his unhappiness in his: first 
position was because of it. 

Factories are beginning programs of 
salvage. They are commencing to declare 
dividends from what was formerly considered 
waste. Finding the value of things we lose 
and waste in this world is the lesson from the 
junk pile. Certainly, there is a splendid 
suggestion for the high school commercial 
teacher here. 
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Jackie Coogan is earning more than half 
a million dollars a year. Yet his parents are 
only paying him $18 a week. He says, “‘As 
I get older, I will be advanced.”” The idea, 
of course, is to make him appreciate money. 
The children of our generation do not have 
enough respect for money. The man who in 
boyhood thought a penny was as big as a 
house, now has a son who is insulted at an 
offer of less than a dollar. Jackie Coogan 
works for all the money he gets to spend. 
Whenever he figures out an idea for putting 
more snap into his movies, he gets a bonus 
of 75 cents. For a new gag, he is given a half- 
dollar. It keeps Jackie on the alert; stimu- 
lates his mind. He is absorbing the whole- 
some policy of furnishing service for every 
reward. And that word, “Service,” is the 
word the public schools of today are not 
getting across to the commercial students. 
The modern boy thinks in terms of “What 
will T get out of it?’ It seems to me that 
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here is an opportunity for the teacher of 
Bookkeeping to function effectively. How 
much did Homer get for the Iliad? What 
was St. Paul’s financial return for writing 
the Epistle to the Romans? 


My young son can enter any sort of business 
transaction in the proper book. He knows 
the different rules for debit and credit, I 
can’t spring any situation on him which will 
make him even hesitate. “You see, Dad, 
you’ve got to study this thing out—you 
must know immediately what is received 
and what is given.” 


I am greatly enlightened. “But what if 
nothing is received, and nothing is. given?” 
I asked inclining my head wisely. 


“Oh, then, you must debit the thing which 
cost you value. And you will credit what 
produced value.” I can hardly help but 
admire the boy’s self-confidence, he seems so 
sure of himself. 


“But what does this all mean, son? What 
good is all this knowledge?” 


The poor boy looks helpless at my show of 
consummate ignorance. ‘“‘Why, how could 
a business man get the transactions in the 
books if he didn’t know this?” 


It was no use to argue with the lad. He 
knows debit and credit; he knows all about 
Journals and Ledgers; but he cannot figure 
his father’s present worth. I gave him a 
simple problem about the newsboy on the 
corner, but he couldn’t find the newsboy’s 
cost of doing business, neither could he figure 
the net profit. ‘I can’t remember the out- 
line thats in the text. If I had it here I could 
easily do this.” 


This is not an extreme case. I have talked 
to hundreds of high school graduates who 
majored in commercial work. But few of 
them can give an intelligent definition of 
‘capital. They have never understood that 
every dollar of capital is the result of some- 
one’s denial of an immediate need in favor 
of a future satisfaction. 


A commercial teacher told me recently 
that the “‘sets’”’ in Bookkeeping were so long 
that he could give but two opportunities to 
“take off statemnents,” during the semester. 
That is, the class was busy most of the 
twenty weeks in merely making entries. 
The teacher sat at his desk, his key con- 
veniently near, busying himself with checking 
clerical errors. Yet he thought he was 
teaching bookkeeping. The students entered 
a few transactions, then brought them up 
to be checked. What incentive was there 
for perfect work? Undoubtedly, the youths 
had never considered that in the business 
world there would be no teacher and no key 
to discover careless errors, and make proper 
corrections. Certainly, this is one reason 
why the business world maintains that the 
public schools are failing industry 


My idea is that bookkeeping should be 
taught like any other subject. Instead of 
the students coming in each day, and being 
told to complete the next fifteen entries, 
there should be discussions of principles, 
then short sets to illustrate these principles. 
Instead of two opportunities to close the 
books and make the statements, there might 
well be twenty or more. Instead of starting 
with the abstract, why not begin with the 
concrete? I can conceive of no argument 
against starting with simple Balance Sheets 
and Profit and Loss Statements within the 
understanding and experience of the class. 
There is an interesting story behind the 
figures of every financial statement. It may 
be a tragedy. Financial reports tell the 
management when the business is sick, 
before it dies, and the management is ex- 
pected to restore it to health. 


My lad knows absolutely nothing about 
Deferred Charges, Accruals, Tangible or 
Frozen Assets, Depreciation, and Turnover. 
He can barely distinguish Asset from Lia- 
bility. He has seen the name Good Will in 
many financial statements, but does not know 
how it got there, or what it means. He 
doesn’t undeistand why a sharp slowing up 
in the turnover is a signal of danger. He has 
never noticed that when sales decline, and 
inventories rise, that the concern is loaded up 
with immovable merchandise, which usually 
foretells a loss. 


It seems to me he has missed the real, the 
interesting, part of his work; he knows only 
how to make certain entries in books—it 
means nothing to him which will make him 
of much value to a modern business office. 
He has often said sheepishly: “I like the 
work all right until we have to take a Trial 
Balance, then the tragedy begins. Often we 
are weeks getting it. And then when the 
teacher decides to have us take off the two 
statements, most of the class pass out.” 
The class have only been making entries 
which mean nothing to the individual stu- 
dents. When bookkeeping is “taught” in 
this manner, the material is not fresh, varied, 
or effective enough. There is no bridge 
between the class room and the real business 
office. I arn quite sure that our commercial 
teachers know typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and similar business subjects; but 
they do not know what phases of these sub- 
jects are essential in the work of the modern 
office in the community where the graduates 
are to work. 


Roger Babson says the school system 1s 
partly to blame for the fact that the majority 
of men are dependent in their old age. Un- 
doubtedly, there is an excellent opportunity 
in bookkeeping to teach such interesting 
subjects as Thrift, the Budget, and a simple 
business organization and management. I 
once asked my son if a splendid musician who 
knew musical instruments, wished to start a 
husiness of his own. what kind of organization 
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should he undertake? The lad thought a 
minute, then said rather hesitatingly: “He 
should form a corporation.” When I showed 
surprise at such a step, and asked the boy’s 
reason for the answer, he replied glibly: 
“He could sell stock that way, and make 
lots of money.” 


He has missed the real meaning of organi- 
zation. He knows there are such units as a 
single proprietorship, partnership, and cor- 
poration, but he does not know which one 
would be advantageous under any given 
condition. 


Certainly, the subject of bookkeeping 
abounds with interest, if the teacher will plan 
his lessons carefully. Most anyone knows 
that our own United States is the world’s 
banker. But has your class discovered the 
reason why? Recently, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York City, moved to its new 
home. Three billion dollars of gold and 
securities were moved without the loss of a 
penny. It took 37 armored cars guarded by 
more than 400 armed men, including a bomb- 
ing squad, to transfer it. Complete descrip- 
tion of this perilous journey appeared in the 
daily papers. Did your class discuss it? 
Where did the money come from? Why 
wasn’t it out in people’s pockets doing more 
good? 

The eighth wonder of the world is said to 
be compound interest. It does astounding 
things to money. I have never found a class 
yet who didn’t grow tense with interest 
when this subject was presented appro- 
priately. 

Can I afford an automobile? How much 
insurance should I carry? What should I 
save? What should the family food bill 
total? If a man’s salary is $1200 a year, 
how much rent can he afford to pay? How 
many of these fascinating questions have you 
discussed with your class this semester? 


We don’t bite the coin today—why don’t 
we? “Business is selfish and crooked,’ 
shouts a street-corner agitator in Madison 
Square. Just back of him, the Metropolitan 
Tower houses a great insurance company, 
built wholly on the faith and confidence of 
its 19,000,000 American men and women 
customers. What inconsistency! Even 
while the agitator shouts, and the parlor 
pinks chattcr, 90% of this same American 
business is conducted on credit. Show the 
class that this business confidence is the 
foundation of American life today. The 
newspaper reports: “Stocks crash as Bears 
rule epoch market!’”” Wouldn’t your students 
thrill at the bewitching game of the Bulls 
and the Bears? 


Besides making his subject more engaging, 
what else can the class room teacher do to 
better prepare his students for business life? 
First, the teacher must acquaint himself 
with present day conditions in the business 
world. Spend an occasional summer in a 
real concern. He should be given educational 


credit for this experience. Find out what 
your draduates are going, and how well they 
are doing it? Are they satisfied with what 
the school did for them? If not, wherein 
did the class room fail? 


Second, teachers are notoriously poor 
salesmen. They are too quiet and unassum- 
ing—too negative. Learn to sell yourselves 
to better advantage. Perhaps you will not 
remain long in the teaching business after 
you have learned this, for teaching under 
close supervision surely does crush individ- 
uality. But I firmly believe that it is partly 
the class room teacher’s fault that high school 
graduates do not know how to get along with 
people. Boys, especially, know how to “get 
by,” but they do not know how to “put 
themselves across.’’ 


Recently, I heard Tito Schipa, of the 
Chicago Municipal Opera Company, give a 
concert. There was a capacity house, and 
Schipa’s effort was a huge personal triumph. 
A famous music critic said that Schipa 
hadn’t by any stretch of imagination, a great 
voice, but he knows how to use what he has, 
he is one hundred percent showman, and has 
a personality which fairly leaps over the 
footlights—he registers mightily. Teachers 
need more of this same forcefulness, this 
initiative. 

On the opposite extreme, a swindler’s chief 
stock in trade is clothes and manners. When- 
ever you hear of society being taken in by a 
bogus title, you find that the fellow that 
bluffed them had style and swagger which he 
knew only too well conformed with their 
idea of what and who he was pretending to 
be. Teachers must remember that first they 
must produce within themselves the qualities 
that the worlds need. Then they must sell 
these qualities even as Heinz must sell pickles, 
though the salesmanship methods differ, of 
course. 


It’s a perilous undertaking to bridge the 
two worlds, school and business. Perhaps 
they will never be completely bridged. The 
road to Heaven is hard, filled with rocks and 
thorns. Such is the report throughout all 
time. The elder Romans were ferried across 
the dark river by the grim boatman, Charon. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim reached Paradise only 
through the Valley of Death. Maori tribes- 
men cross to the happy hunting grounds on a 
perilously slippery tree of interminable length, 
spanning a boiling lake. Finally, the pious 
Mohammedan gains his land of fair women, 
otherwise Heaven, by a bridge not wider than 
a single hair. 

In the long ago, when God asked Moses to 
go on a special selling campaign, the grizzled 
old warrior complained weakly: “O my 
Lord, I am not eloquent, but I am slow of 
speech.” But can’t you almost hear the 
biting sarcasm in God’s voice as he answered: 
*“‘Who hath made man’s mouth? Have not I, 
the Lord? Go, and I will teach thee what 
thou shalt say.” In other words, we can 
accomplish just what we think we can. 
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THE APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 


by 


M. L. PEARSON, M. B. A. 
Instructor in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Pasadena High School and Junior College 


ARTICLE III 


Financial Statements 


1. Financial Statements Do Not Form 


an Integral Part of Accounting 
Records 


N our article of last month, which dealt 
with “Subdivisions of Proprietorship,” 
we stated that the accounting cycle was 

completed with the closing 
entries and the preparation of 
the post-closing Trial Balance. 
The closing entries were pre- 
pared from the first Trial 
Balance prior to making the 
financial staternents. 

Financial Statements are 
classified exhibits of account 
titles with their amounts which 
show the financial condition of 
the business and the causes 
that have affected the financial 
condition. 

The Statement: of Assets, 
Liabilities, and Proprietorship 
and the Statement of Incomes, 
Costs and Profit are financial 
statements. The Statement 
of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship is 
also called the Balance Sheet, Statement of 
Resources and Liabilities and Statement of 
Condition. The Statement of Incomes, 
Costs and Profit is also known as the Profit 
and Loss Statement, Loss and Gain State- 
ment and Income and Profit and Loss State- 
ment. 

Financial Statements do not form an 
integral part of accounting records. The 
information which they contain may be 
secured directly from the books of account. 
However, it is desirable to prepare financial 
statements for the following reasons: 

1. The proprietors and others interested 
may not have sufficient accounting 
knowledge to enable them to adequately 
interpret accounting records. 
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2. The proprietors and others interested 
may live in distant places and it would . 
be impracticable to send the accounting 
records. 

3. Incertain types of business organizations 
there are so many proprietors that they 
would seriously interfere with the ac- 
counting work if each of them attempted 

to secure the desired in- 

formation directly from 


4 
= the accounting records. 










II. Statement of Incomes, 
Costs, and Profit Made 
From Incomes and 
Costs Summary Ac- 
count 


This statement is a classified 
exhibit of the incomes, costs 
and profit of the business. It 
is made at the end of the fiscal 
period. It reveals the opera- 
tions of the business that have 
resulted in an increase or de- 
= crease in proprietorship during 
the fiscal period. 

Proprietors and the United 
States government desire copies of the state- 
ment. The proprietors desire the information 
given in the statement in order that they may 
determine future operations. Their future 
business judgments are based upon the results 
of past transactions. The United States 
government desires this information for the 
purpose of levying an income tax on the 
profit or net income. 

The Statement of Incomes, Costs and Profit 
may be made out in the account form or 
report form. The account form is based 
upon the equation, Income=Costs+Profit. 
Where there is a net loss, it is based on the 
equation, Incomes=Costs—Net Loss. The 
report formn is based on the equation, Incomes 
— Costs = Profit. 

This statement has the same account titles 


CHILTERN DONC TONE ETE 


The incomes and Costs Summary account which was a part of the closing entries’ illus- 
trated in the October number of ““The Balance Sheet” is used here. 


INCOMES AND COSTS SUMMARY 
































(29) 
Jan. | 31 | Taxes 30 19.00 || Jan. | 31 | Installation Income | 30 | 263.00 
31 | Rent Expense 30 25.00 31 | Repairs Income 30 6.50 

31 | Salaries 30 | 125.00 

31 | Net Profit 30 | 100.50 
269.50 269.50 
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and amounts as the Income and Cost Sum-_ transactions during the period. 


mary account, but it is arranged with head- 
ings that help to interpret the results of the 


It differs 


in form and arrangement with the Incomes 
and Costs Summary account. 


The following illustration is the Statement of Incomes, Costs and Profit constructed 
from the above Incomes and Costs Summary Account. 


THOMAS GREER 
Statement of Incomes, Costs and Profits, 
January 31, 1928 


(Account Form) 











Operating Costs: 
Taxes 19.00 
Rent Expense 25.00 
Salaries 125.00 
Total Operating Costs 169.00 
Net Profit 100.50 
269.50 




















Operating Income: 
Installation Income 263 .00 
Repairs 6.50 
Total Operating Income 269.50 
269.50 - 











THOMAS GREER 
Statement of Incomes, Costs and Profits, 
January 31, 1928 


(Report Form) 





Operating Income: 


EE PO CE ee ey ae Le, a ee 


Ga dhna ss. e.0-b0% 


Total Operating Income............... 


Operating Costs: 
oa, 6 CR 5 00.04 +6 on 5% 680s, 
BE ID a o505.45.000504 5008 
I pee Goran ch acres esa wwee 
Total Operating Costs.............. 
ins $2s'os we nieny eaee ee wee 


It will be observed that the incomes in the 
statement of Incomes, Costs and Profit are 
the credits of the Incomes and Costs Summary 
account, hence the total incomes equal the 
total credits of this account. The costs and 
net profit of this statement are the debits 
of the Incomes and Costs Summary account, 
hence the total of the costs and profit equal 
the total debits of this account. 


III. Statement of Assets, Liabilities and 
Proprietorship Constructed From 
Post-Closing Trial Balance 

This statement is a classified exhibit of the 
assets, liabilities and proprietorship at the 
end of the fiscal period. 

It shows the financial condition of the busi- 
ness at only one moment of time as the 
assets, liabilities and proprietorship are 
constantly changing due to the operations of 
the business. 





263.00 
6.50 
269.50 
19.00 
25.00 
125.00 
169.00 
100.50 











Proprietors and creditors desire copies of 
this statement. Proprietors wish to know 
the present financial condition of the business 
in order that they may intelligently provide 
for the future. Creditors desire information 
in regard to the financial condition of the 
business in order to ascertain their risks. 


The statement of Assets, Liabilities, and 
Proprietorship has the same items as the 
post-closing Trial Balance but is arranged 
with headings and sub-headings that help 
to interpret the financial condition of the 
business. It differs in form and arrangement 
with the post-closing Trial Balance. 

The statement of Assets, Liabilities and 
Proprietorship may be made in the account 
form or the report form. The account foria 
is based on the equation, Assets = Liabilities 
+Proprietorship. The report form is based 
on the equation, Assets —Liabilities = Pro- 
prietorship. 
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THOMAS GREER 
Post-Closing Trial Balance, January 31, 1928 









Following is a copy of the post-closing Trial Balance which appeared on page 37 of the 
October issue of “The Balance Sheet.” 





















12 | Cash.. 785.50 
13 George “‘Tubb.. : 115.00 
14 | Furniture and Fixtures... 190.00 
16 | Pasadena Furniture Co.. 190.00 
18 | Thomas Greer, Present Capital .. 900.50 
1090.50 1090.50 














THOMAS GREER 


Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship, 


January 31, 19— 


The following Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship is constructed from the 
above post-closing Trial Balance. 

















Total Assets 


Assets: Liabilities: 
Cash 785.50 Pasadena Furn. Co. 
George Tubb 115.00 Total Liabilities 
Furniture & Fixtures 190.00 Proprietorship: 





ent Capital 
1090.50 

















THOMAS GREER 


Thomas Greer, Pres- 


Total Liab. & Capital 


190.00 








190.00 


900.50 
1090.50 








Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship, 


January 31, 19— 


The following illustrates the Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship in report 
form: 




















Assets: 
Cash.. 
George ‘Tubb. . ; 
Furniture and Fixtures. . 


SS So ok i a oa ds gl Ee S'S DE ghtress 


Liabilities: 


s. GeNMUNND SIU MIG 5 5 :0.56.65.0 sys od ais Sciss de 0's on re 


785.50 
115.00 
190.00 


190.00 





Total Liabilities. ........ 


Proprietorship: 
Thomas Greer, Present Capital...................... 








1090.50 


1090.50 


190.00 


900.50 
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It will be observed that the assets in the 
Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Pro- 
prietorship are the debits of the post-closing 
Trial Balance, hence the total assets equal 
the total of the Trial Balance. The lia- 
bilities and present capital in the Statement 
of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship are 
the credits of the post-closing Trial Balance 
and the sum of the total liabilities and present 
capital equals the total of the Trial Balance. 
Of course, this will not be true where there 
are reserves that are deducted from the 
assets in the Balance Sheet. 


The report form of both financial state- 
ments is more commonly used than the ac- 
count forin because it does not require so 
wide a space for typing or printing and is 
therefore better adapted to the ordinary 
typed or printed page. 


After the ledger is closed the financial 
statements are easily prepared by rearranging 
the items in the Incomes and Costs Summary 
account and in the post-closing Trial Balance. 
However, these statements are commonly 
prepared from the Trial Balance before the 
ledger is closed. After the student has 


proceeded farther in bookkeeping he may be 
told that because the proprietor sometimes 
wants the Fnancial Statements before the 
closing entries are made, the statements may 
be made first. Hence they must be prepared 
from the adjusted Trial Balance. 


By presenting the closing entries first the 
student gets a clearer picture of the account- 
ing cycle. He sees the financial statements, 
in their true light as forming no integral part 
of the accounting records but rather as ex- 
planatory statements. He sees them as 
classified exhibits of account titles showing 
the financial condition of the business at one 
moment of time and the causes that affected 
the financial condition. He grasps the fact 
that these statements merely interpret the 
accounting records. 


Many of the bookkeeping instructors who 
read this article, no doubt, will want to 
verify these statements. For your con- 
venience a problem with complete instruc- 
tions follows. Have your students complete 
it as suggested in this and two previous 
articles and then give “The Balance Sheet”’ 
and the author your reactions. 


PROBLEM 
. Lewis Mathews invested Cash $800.00 and furniture and fixtures valued at $1,600.00 


in a business college. 


. Purchased equipment from the Smith Manufacturing Company on 90 days time 


$750.00. 


. Received cash for tuition of sixteen students at $25.00 each. 


. Borrowed $100.00 from the First National Bank giving our thirty day note. 


(Does 


this transaction affect proprietorship?) 
. Paid cash for advertising in the Star News $11.50. 
. Purchased equipment from the Smith Manufacturing Co., New York City, on 30 


days time, $150.00. 


. Received cash for tuition of eighteen students at $25.00 each. 


. Paid taxes $78.56. 


. Paid the Smith Manufacturing Co. $100.00 on purchase of Sept. 8. 


(How will you 


show on which purchase this payment is to apply?) 
. Refunded $10.00 to a student who had to drop her studies at the college on account 


of illness. (Debit tuition.) 


. Received 50c from the Star News for an overcharge for advertising on Sept. 6. 


(Credit advertising.) 


. Paid the Smith Manufacturing Co. in full for equipment purchased on Sept. 8. 


. Paid salaries of instructors $300.00. 


¢ INSTRUCTIONS 


. Open the following accounts on ledger paper leaving lines as indicated by the numbers in 

parenthesis: Cash (9), Furniture and Fixtures (4), Equipment (5), Smith Manufacturing 

Co. (5), Lewis Mathews; Capital (7), Tuition (5), Taxes (5), Advertising (6), Salaries (4), 

and Income and Cost Summary (8). 

Analyze each transaction and record in the journal. 

. Post to the ledger. 

Take a Trial Balance of balances. 

Make closing entries on journal paper from the Trial Balance and post to the ledger. 

Rule the accounts that balance. 

. Balance the Capital account and bring forward the present Capital. 

. Take a post-closing Trial Balance. 

. Prepare the Statement of Incomes, Costs and Profit and the Statement of Assets, Lia- 
bilities and Proprietorship, from the Incomes and Costs Summary account and the post- 
closing Trial Balance respectively. 
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ing purposes. The manual is an aid to teaching, 
while the key is an aid to checking the student’s work. 
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Blanks for completing the exercises in Chapters I-XX 

of the text and Practice Set No. I. Set contains three 

blank books—one with journal ruling, one with ledger 
ruling, and a work book, size 8 x 10 % inches. 














Blanks and narrative of transactions with or without 
vouchers for Practice Set No. II. Size of blanks 
8 x 10% inches. There are two other sets furnished 
separate from the text—A Partnership Set and a 
Corporation Set. 








542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


The following classification of advertise- 
ments was designed by Mr. R. F. Eberhart, 
teacher of Salesmanship and Advertising in 
the Roosevelt Junior High School, San Jose, 


California. This classification is designated 
Gn SO MM as Soe ah 
2 Graph (P. 38).. 
3 41 Aims to ‘sell . : 

4 P.° 42 Aims to increase ‘demand. . 

scat deta ta No effort to close sale....... Bs be iuts a 
5 MD IID so aiccaeoc ws oss ass 02- 
6 45 Create Good Will. 
7 47 To get “Leads’’.. en 
8 48 Prepares way for Salesman. . 

o 49 Impresses Trade Name 


Presents Selling Points. 


13 86 Appeal to Pleasure......... 

14 87 Appeal to Appetite... Ne Te nee Der ar we 
15 eS EE er er ae 

16 89 er tn co laa 

17 90 Appeal to Devotion. 


Argumentative Copy. . 


19 101 Appeal to Sense of Hearing. Se errs a 
20 102 Story Form.. ecu 
21 103 Suggestive Advertising. . oo 
22 105 Suggests or Impresses the Slogan 
23 121 Securing and Directing. . a Wee Me. 
124 Securing Attention............... 
ie 133 
24 136 Distinctive Type Used.. 
25 137 


138 
114 
116 
140 
144 


Use of Type in Reverse. . 
Too Many Headlines... 
Headline Not Appropriate. . 


% 
TOP MS PP PP PO Od dO OO 


Leapronees Sno Ma 9 -«---+ +. ot areoeaee 


Appeal to Comfort.................. 


Effective Use of White Space... See ee ot 


Too Many Headlines............. 
Type Used to Express a Certain Quality.............. 


for use with “Fundamentals of Advertising” 
by Rowse and Fish. It is hoped this outline 
will be of interest to other teachers of this 
subject. 


.. Directed to Consumer 


a 
. Lumber 


...3 in 1 Oil 
.. Keen Furniture Co. 
. ..securities Co. 
. ..Fuller Brushes 
.. Salada Tea 
. ..Silverleaf Lard 
...N. E. Coke 
...Arcola Radiator 
..Piano Player 
...Karo 
..Watch 
..Car Insurance 
. ..Life Insurance 
. .Mobiloil 
. .. Keiser Piano 
. ..Silverware Ad. 
.....Uneeda 
. ..LaTouraine Coffee 
. ..Moxie 
. ..Sellers Cabinets 
...Johnson Maps 
..(French Ad.) 
.. Tiffany & Co. 
. ..Mid-West Mutual 
...Diorio Art Galleries 
es a 
WEE cae ig tana oo ok aw ae Chappie Coats Ad. 
.Century Co. 








WHAT IS THE OBJECTIVE OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 67) 


to that end.” The purely academic mind 
counters with Spencer’s theory that “‘educa- 
tion is a preparation for complete living.” 
If the high school commercial department 
can be first, a pre-vocational, rather than 
an almost entirely vocational department we 
may claim that we are developing in harmony 
with both of these apparently conflicting 
theories of education. Dr. Welsh of New 
York, in his recent book on secondary edu- 
cation said, ‘“One-hundred percent ma- 


terialists are no more desirable than one- 
hundred percent idealists.” 

I am submitting this discussion in the hope 
that this distinguished body of students of 
commercial education may find in the ques- 
tion, “‘What are the Educational Objectives 
of Secondary Commercial Education?” <A 


challenge to set in motion machinery sufficient 
to find the much over-due answer. Identified 
with this program are men who have made 
marked contributions to the cause of com- 
mercial education through research activities. 
We are not always in sympathy with their 
conclusions, sometimes because their findings 
run counter to our superficial or conventional 
way of thinking, as well as our selfish or local 
interests. Commercial education must adjust 
before it can advance. It must be discovered 
before it can be developed. We do not need 
further external recognition as much as we 
need internal analysis. This we can have 
only through well-directed study and research. 
In recent years our more thoughtful leaders 
have become introspective—a healthy con- 
dition for commercial education that may well 
be encouraged and fostered—to the end that 
our further development may be based upon 
a clarity of purpose, an accepted objective, 
and a practical idealism 
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Captain Clinton E. Kirby, head of the 
Department of Commerce of the North- 
eastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma, was born at Edna, Arkansas, 
May 15, 1896. 


After graduating from high school, he 
attended Draughon’s Business College at 
Abilene, Texas, from which he was graduated 
in 1916. He is also a graduate from LaSalle 
University. In 1924 he graduated from the 
Northeastern State Teachers College with a 
B. S. degree. The fact that after graduation 
he was retained as head of the Department 
of Commerce speaks well for his work as a 
student. 


His teaching experience, obtained previous 
to accepting his present position, includes two 
years in the rural schools and six years in 
Draughon’s Business College. For two 
years he was Superintendent of Schools at 
Hanna, Oklahoma. In addition to his teach- 
ing experience, Mr. Kirby has had consider- 
able business experience along both book- 
keeping and stenographic lines. He takes 
an active interest in local civic affairs, being 
a member of the Tahlequah Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Kiwanis Club. 


In common with many teachers, Mr. 
Kirby’s favorite sport is fishing for bass. 
He says he is particularly fond of fishing for 
bass in the Illinois River. If bass are as 
scarce in the Illinois River or as particular in 
their choice of food as they are in the Ohio 
River in the vicinity of Cincinnati, it must 
require unusual skill to catch them. 


Mr. Kirby married Sallie Mae Hammett. 
They have a boy, James Dixon Kirby. Their 
residence is located at 523 Goingsnake Street, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
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Frank L. Dyke, President of the Dyke 
School of Commerce, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was born at North East, Pennsylvania, 
October 2, 1865. He is a graduate of Geauga 
Seminary at Chester, Ohio. 


Mr. Dyke was a student of penmanship 
under P. R. Spencer. For ten months he 
devoted his entire time to penmanship. 
Then he becaine a teacher of penmanship in 
the Public Schools of Rockport, Ohio. After 
two years in this position, he accepted a 
position with the Spencerian School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance,. He remained 
with this school for seven years, finally suc- 
ceeding Platt R. Spencer, Jr. as head of the 
penmanship department. In 1893 he founded 
the school which now bears his name. No 
doubt, Mr. Dyke was one of the first private 
business school managers in the United 
States to require graduation from high school 
as an entrance requirement. 


Although very active in the management 
of his school, Mr. Dyke finds ample time to 
devote to civic affairs. He is a member of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cleveland City Club, and the Kiwanis Club. 
At present he is serving as a member of the 
Postal Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and is chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee and Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards of the Kiwanis Club. He is 
an active member in,many educational 
associations. ee sate 

Mr. Dyke married Ada E. Brown. They 
have two daughters, both now married—one 
is Lucy Dyke Sharpe of Lakewood, Ohio, 
and the other Ruth Dyke Haycox of Los 
Angeles. Mr. and Mrs. Dyke reside in 
Rocky River, Ohio, of which, they contend, 
Cleveland is a suburb. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
31ST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1928 


The 31st annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation is to be 
held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, 
December 27, 28, 29, 1928. This year the 
general program is in the hands of J. L. 
Holtsclaw, Principal of the Detroit High 
School of Commerce, and Supervising Prin- 
cipal of Commercial Education of the Detroit 
Public Schools. Mr. Holtsclaw is chairman 
of the local arrangements committee and 
through his personal efforts and the efforts 
of his able assistants, he has developed a very 
strong program of speakers and entertainers. 
Besides the four following mentioned na- 
tionally known speakers, he assures us that 
the banquet speaker is one whom every 
member will be delighted to hear. 


Superintendent Frank Cody of the Detroit 
Public School System has made an enviable 
reputation as a school superintendent. He 
is not only a capable executive but a pleasing 
speaker and will have a happy message of 
welcome for the opening of our convention 
December 27. 


Dr. Merton S. Rice, Pastor of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Methodist Church, who is to 
give the chief address on Thursday morning, 
December 27, is one of America’s outstanding 
pulpit orators and ministers. Dr. Rice is 
very entertaining and will have a message 
that every Federation member should hear. 
Make your plans to be on hand at the opening 
session. 


Judge Alfred J. Murphy, who will be the 
principal speaker on Friday, December 28, 
has been a judge of the Circuit Court of 
Michigan for a quarter of a century. He is 
an able lawyer and jurist, and no man in 
Michigan is more loved than Judge Murphy. 
As a scholar and orator, he has few equals. 


The Saturday morning speaker will be 
James Schermerhorn, writer and lecturer. 
Mr. Schermerhorn is known as one of the best 
editorial writers in the country and has 
written a large number of books. As a 
lecturer and after dinner speaker, he is in 
demand throughout the country, and his 
audiences are always carried away with his 
wit and eloquence. 


Each chairman of the various departments 
and round table programs has reported on 
his plans for the convention. In each case a 
very strong program of professional interest 
is being developed. The speakers on the 
sectional programs are real educational 
leaders and will, no doubt, contribute much 
to the educational thought of the day. Dis- 
cussions bearing upon research projects, 
methods of teaching, content of curricula, 
objective tests, and other vital problems in 
the field of education are to be discussed. A 
full program will be printed in the commercial 
magazines and house organs as well as in 
“Federation Notes” in the December issues. 


With this array of nationally known 
speakers and entertainers which has already 
been arranged for, it is certain that the Detroit 
meeting will be one which will go down in 
history as the greatest educational and 
entertaining convention which the Federation 
has ever held. Each old member should plan 
to renew his membership and to attend the 
convention. If it is not possible for each 
member to attend, he should renew his 
membership in order to receive the journal 
of the Federation, “‘Federation Notes,” in 
which will be reported the general and de- 
partmental programs. Each old member, as 
well as each new member, should consider 
himself a booster for the convention and for 
a larger membership. With 35,000 com- 
mercial teachers in the United States, the 
Federation should eventually have at least 
a 50% membership. At the 31st annual 
convention to be held in Detroit, we want 
the membership to'include each old member 
and one thousand more. At the Kansas City 
convention last year we had an attendance 
of nearly 600, this year at the Detroit con- 
vention, we want an attendance of 1,000. 
Begin now to plan and arrange a budget for 
your trip to Detroit. Send your member- 
ship dues of $2.00 to the general secretary, 
C. M. Yoder, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. In making application for 
membership use the envelope slips received 
through the courtesy of commercial firms 
and publishers. If you did not receive such 
a slip send your check giving name, school or 
connection and address. Upon receipt of 
dues a membership certificate and a token 
in the form of an oxidized silver pocket or 
purse piece will be sent you. 
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RECENT LEGISLATIVE 
CHANGES 


STATUTE law is con- 
stantly changing, although 
fundamental legal prin- 
ciples remain the same. 
COMMERCIAL LAW by 
Peters and Pomeroy recog- 
nizes this fact, and presents 
those legislative changes 
which have been made dur- 
ing recent years and which 
affect business law in gen- 
eral. 


Among the laws which 
have been recently enacted 
or amended, and which are 
given attention in PETERS 
AND POMEROY’S COM- 
MERCIAL LAW are the Law of Bankruptcy, the 
Interest Laws, the Statute of Limitations, the Work- 
man’s Compensation Laws, Anti-Trust Laws, and the 
Federal Employer’s Liability Act. 


ee 


Commercial 
Law 





Published August, 1928 


Student confidence in the commercial law course and 
in the commercial law teacher can only be assured 
if legislative changes are given attention. If you 
believe in using authoritative material, send for a sample 


copy of PETERS AND POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL 
LAW. 
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Fred Feasel was a successful applicant 
for the certificate of Certified Public Ac- 
countant at the last examination given by 
the Ohio State Board of Accountancy. For 
several years he was a member of the faculty 
of the State University of New Mexico, 
teaching Accounting, Economics and Business 
Administration. He is now engaged in public 
accounting practice in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Mr. Feasel is well known in Ohio, 
being a graduate of the Ohio State University 
and of Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio. He is 
also a graduate from the University of 
Chicago with an M. A. degree. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 

Under the leadership of Dr. Chas. A. 
Fisher, Director of the School of Business 
Administration, Susquehanna University has 
made an enviable reputation in recent years 
as a training school for commercial teachers. 

This year commercial teacher training 
work has been further expanded by the ad- 
dition of two new courses—one a course in 
Shorthand Methods and the other a course 
in Typing Methods. These are each one 
semester in length. The courses are being 
conducted by Sarah Seal, who has been a 
student at both Susquehanna and Columbia 
Universities. Miss Seal has had a number of 
years of experience as a teacher of shorthand 
and typewriting. 

A course in Real Estate, which will be in 
charge of Dr. Fisher, has also been added to 
the curriculum of the School of Business 
Administration. 

*** 

Leonard Laidlaw, who has been a success- 
ful commercial teacher and department head 
for several years at Wallace, Idaho, has 
accepted a position as commercial teacher in 
the Hayward Union High School, Hayward, 
California. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Postpones Annual Meeting 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Southern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Atlanta on October 6, 1928, it 
was decided to postpone the annual con- 
vention until next spring. The meeting will 
be held at Savannah, the exact date to be 
announced later on. Various reasons lead to 
the postponement of the meeting. It has 
been customary heretofore to hold the meeting 
on Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving day, but the members of the Executive 
Committee feel that many do not attend the 
meetings at that time because of the strong 
home ties which Thanksgiving day holds for 
us all. As soon as the date is set for the 
spring meeting, it will be duly announced in 
“The Balance Sheet.” 

4% 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

Commercial subjects with either general 
education or vocational objectives are offered 
in public and private schools on the secondary 
and higher education levels. The size of the 
school and the need of the community for 
commercial subjects govern the number and 
content of the courses offered. 

Only one of the States has a State super- 
visor of commercial education. Nineteen 
cities have local supervisors but some of these 
devote a large part of their time to classroom 
teaching. Some State departments publish 
commercial courses of study varying from 
detailed syllabi specifying the years in which 
the subjects shall be taught, to a mere listing 
of approved textbooks. Ordinarily, the local 
school authorities are permitted to determine 
which and how many of the approved sub- 
jects shall be taught. 

According to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 4, United States Department of 
the Interior, the system of private business 
and commercial schools has grown up without 
any more supervision and control than that 
which the States ordinarily have over other 
private business corporations. In 1925, there 
were 739 of such schools which enrolled 
188,363 pupils. In the public high schools 
there were 430,975 pupils in commercial 
courses; in private schools and academies, 
18,210; in colleges and universities, 47,552; 
or a total of 685,110 pupils, of which 259,241 
were men and 425,859 were women. 


Mrs. Olive Chauvaud, who has had 
extensive experience both in teaching and 
various business positions and who has also 
been doing graduate work recently at the 
University of California, is teaching Voca- 
tional Guidance and commercial subjects 
this year at the Tamalpais Union High 
School, Sausalito, California. 


Hazel Kunz is assisting Prof. F. E. Robin- 
son in the teaching of commercial subjects 
in the Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, this year. 
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3,661,827 Salespeople in the 
United States, Census of 1920 


This number includes commercial travelers, retail 
dealers and salespeople, insurance agents, real estate 
agents, ticket agents, auctioneers, and house-to-house 
canvassers. 


FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 


By R. G. WALTERS 


presents the principles of 
selling which will be used 
in the occupations men- 
tioned above. In addition, 
it presents those general 
principles of salesmanship 
which are of value to every- 
one entering business. It 
meets Charles M. Schwab’s 
statement that ‘‘We are all 
salesmen constantly selling 
our ideas, plans, and en- 
ergies.”’ 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP 
conforms with the newer 
ideas regarding the teach- 
ing of selling. The material 
is well planned, an abundance of laboratory work is 
provided, and higher ideals in selling are stressed. 


If you are now teaching salesmanship, or if you are 
planning on introducing the subject, send for further 
information regarding FUNDAMENTALS OF SALES- 
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Outing of teachers and students, Draughon’s Business College, Atlanta, Georgia 





COMMERCIAL TEACHERS INSTITUTE 
DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The group of students shown on this page 
was photographed at an Outing of students 
attending the summer session of Draughon’s 
Business College, Altanta, Georgia. This was 
the second year for conducting a summer 
school for commercial teachers at Draughon’s 
and the success of the undertaking, no doubt, 
insures a continuance of this course in future 
years. H.R. Todd is President, and Clark 
E. Harrison, Vice-President and Manager of 
the school. 


In addition to the regular faculty of the 
school, the following men assisted in con- 
ducting the summer school: Charles F. 
Hainfeld of New York University; O. J. 
Dickey of the Benson High School, Omaha; 
and W. C. Lowe, Principal of the Commercial 
High School, Atlanta. 


+**% 


MINNESOTA 
Education Convention 


The twenty-sixth annual session of the 
Northeastern Minnesota Education As- 
sociation was held at Duluth, October 4-6, 
1928. The commercial section was well 
represented by educators from both public 
and private schools. 


The retiring president, C. J. Auble of 
Chrisholm, deserves special credit for the 
preparation of an interesting and profitable 
program. Frank B. Carey, Duluth Central 
High School, talked on Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance in the High School Com- 
mercial Department; President N. A. Young, 
Young & Hursh Business School, Duluth, 
spoke on “‘The Attitude of the Private Busi- 
ness School toward the High School Com- 
mercial Department.” Marie Driscoll of Eve- 
leth, presented a carefully prepared paper on 
“The Place of Economics, Business Organi- 
zation, and Law in the Commercial Course 
of the High School.” The general discussion 
was led by George W. Hootman. 


Officers chosen for next year: Louis A. 
Janssen, Virginia, President; Theressa Smith, 
Virginia, Secretary. 

xe 

Eleanor McCarthy, who taught commer- 
cial subjects in the High School at Toms 
River, New Jersey, last year, is teaching in the 
High School at Antigo, Wisconsin, this year. 
Previous to going to New Jersey last year, 
she taught in the High School at Washburn, 
Wisconsin. The fact that she has seen fit 
to return to Wisconsin this year speake well 
for the State. 

RE 

Gertrude Wright, who has been teaching 
commercial work in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School, San Jose, California, has been 
transferred to the Senior High School, where 
the commercial department is under the 
efficient directorship of Frank H. Glasson. 
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DO YOUR PUPILS KNOW 
HOW TO SECURE 


PROMOTION: 


VERYONE enters business on about the same 
plane. Those who succeed are those who secure 
promotion most rapidly. Have you aided your pupils 
in thinking about what they should do in order to 
secure promotion? 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING, an elementary 
text designed for eighth or ninth grade business classes, 
has an excellent chapter on the subject “Securing 
Promotion.” This is only one of the attractive features 
which makes this text valuable to all pupils in the 
eighth or ninth grade regardless of their probable 
occupations in the future. 


There are in GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
many other important subjects which are valuable not 
only to those beginning the study of business but also 
to all those who will continue in school in other than the 
commercial department or who will drop out of school 
in the comparatively near future. 





- Further information about GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING will be furnished upon 
request to teachers and school officials in- 

. terested in establishing valuable courses in 4 

<| general business for junior pupils. 
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Rosalie Perkins, last year principal of the 
Stenographic Depart- 
ment of Baker Univer- 
sity, Flint, Michigan, 
is the new principal of 
the Shorthand Depart- 
ment in Universal In- 
stitute, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. She has had 
a wide experience in 
teaching, having been 
the principal of the Typing Department in 
Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio, for seven 
years. She has also taught commercial 
subjects in Texas and California. Miss 
Perkins is a graduate of Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and the Commercial Normal of Bliss 
College, Columbus, Ohio. 





Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., has recently been 
elected to the position of General Manager 
of the Rochester Business Institute, Ro- 
chester, New York. Mr. Veigel comes to 
the R. B. I. from the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce where he has been for two years 
the Manager of the New Industries Bureau. 

For three years Mr. Veigel was a teacher 
in the Rochester Public School System and 
has constantly kept in touch with the high 
ideals of education. He is a graduate of the 
University of Rochester and has further 
pursued his studies for a Master’s degree in 
advanced education. 

He has been in business for several years 
and during the carrying out of his work with 
the New Industries Bureau he became 
associated with the leading business men of 
Rochester and vicinity. 


A. J. Mitchell, who has been teaching the 
commercial subjects for several years in 
Arizona and Southern California, and who 
has been doing graduate work at Flagstaff 
Normal School the past year, has recently 
accepted a position as principal of the Jerome 
High School, Jerome, Arizona. 





After a prolonged illness at his home 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, D. L. Hunt, 
owner of Hunt’s Business College, 
passed away on July 24, last. Mr. 
Hunt was well and favorably known 
among commercial educators. Be- 
cause of his long experience in the field 
of business education, he may be re- 
garded as one of the “old school.” 
He was numbered among the famous 
“penman” of the generation that is 
passing, having acquired the art from 
the once renowned Fielding Scofield 
while Mr. Scofield was an instructor 
in the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois. Mr. Hunt established 
his school in Eau Claire a number of 
years ago, and has left a rich endow- 
ment along educational lines to his 
wife and children. 











PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The semi-annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association met at 
the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, October 4, 5, and 6. Leading 
educators, such as Dr. John J. Tigert, Presi- 
dent of the University of Florida; Dr. 
William McAndrew, Editor Educational Re- 
view; Dr. John A. H. Keith, Head of the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsy]l- 
vania; Dr. George H. Tapy, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana; Dr. Jesse H. White, 
Head of the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh: Dr. Horace V. Pike, 
Director of Clinical Psychiatry, Danville 
State Hospital, appeared on the program. 

Last year the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association invited the Mountain 
Arts Association of Vocation and Practical 
Teachers to meet as a part of their associa- 
tion. This association met Friday, October 
5. The teachers of Central Pennsylvania, 
teaching practical arts, such as commercial 
work, home economics, vocational training 
and art are a part of this association. After 
a short business meeting the members con- 
vened by groups. 

Teachers from Lock Haven, Altoona, 
Clearfield, Holidaysburg, Renova and Belle- 
fonte represented the commercial group. 
Cora Suitor, head of the Commercial De- 
partment of Lock Haven High School, acted 
as chairman of the group. Many phases of 
commercial work were discussed. Especially 
were the subjects of “Junior Business Train- 
ing’”’ and the “‘Use of Prognostic Tests for 
Prospective Commercial Students” given 
due consideration. Requirements for gradua- 
tion in the commercial department were also 
discussed and nearly all of the schools repre- 
sented have the steadfast rule that all sub- 
jects listed under the commercial curriculum 
must be passed with a satisfactory grade 
before a student can be certified for gradua- 
tion. 

At 6 o’clock Friday evening the members 
of the Mountain Arts Association of teachers 
reconvened at a banquet at the New Fallon 
Hotel. General business of the association, 
election of officers, and addresses were the 
main features of this meeting. 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, gave a very inspiring 
address on ‘Some Predictions of the Future 
of Vocational and Practical Education.’’ Dr. 
F. J. Struck, head of the Department of 
Industrial Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, told about some of the things 
Vocational Education has contributed to our 
boys and girls. 

The meeting closed with the election of 
officers for the coming year 1928 and 1929 
as follows: C. O. Lundegren, Altoona, 
President; Beulah Manley, Williamsport, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The vocational 
teachers of Williamsport gave the association 
a very cordial invitation to meet in their 
city in April, 1929. 
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Schools Adopt 


20th Century Touch Typewriting 


Within Eighteen Months After Publication 


This record is due only to the exceptional merit of the text. 
It has been adopted by the Text Book Commissions of the States 
of South Carolina and Mississippi and by the Boards of Education 
The following schools are typical of those 
using 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING: 


in hundreds of cities. 


SAE AEA ABLE LEER SIE 


*Gadsden, Ala. Hays, Kansas Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoge wae Ragy 2 State Teachers College Rochester Bus. Institute 
t. Guaith, Ask. Berea, Ky. Asheville, N. Car. 
ng kee Berea College Minot, N. Dak. 
Ft. Smith Com’! College aioe , 
St. Ann’s Academy Louisville, Ky. Hamilton, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. Girls High School Hamilton Catholic H. S. 
Denver, Colo Bryant & Stratton jae Notre Dame High School 
High Schools Inst. of Tech.—Y. M. C. A. 1 
Sele Ginet of Gates Methodist Temple Bus. Coll, Tahlequah, Okla. 
pv weet Spencerian Com’l College Northeastern State Norma 
inistration 4 College 
Greeley, Colo. Holy Name Com’! School : 
State Teachers College St. Helena’s Com’! College Grove City, Pa. 
New London, Conn. Ursuline Academy Grove City College 
Bulkeley High School St. Xavier College Pittsburgh, Pa Va 
Wilmington, Del. Monroe, La. High Schools ¥ 
High School Sanford, Me. Carnegie Inst. of Tech. ( 
St. Ann’s School Frederick, Md. Park Institute 


St. Mary’s School 
St. Thomas School 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Tubman High School 
Osborne’s Bus. College 
Acad. of Richmond County 
Boise, Idaho 
Aurora, IIl. 


Glouster, "Mass. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Western State Nor. School 
Marquette, Mich. 

Northern State Nor. School 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Clinton, Miss. 

Mississippi College 


Divine Providence Acad 
St. Augustine School 
St. George School 

St. Henry School 

St. Joseph School 

St. Mary’s School 

St. Martin School 

St. Michael School 

St. Peters School 


West High School Jackson, Miss. St. Wendelin School 
Danville, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. Providence, R. I. 

High Schools High Schools Commercial High School 

Central Normal College Y.M.C.A Bryant & Stratton College 


Evansville, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 

High School 

State Normal School 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Font Bonne College 
Billings, Mont. 

High School 

Billings, Bus. College 
Kearney, Nebr. 


Charleston, S. Car. 
Brookings, S. Dak. 
Athens, Tenn. 

Tenn. Wesleyan College 
Waco, Texas 


High School High School Logan, Utah 

State Normal School State Teachers College Proctor, Vermont 

St. Joseph School Lincoln, Nebr. Portsmouth, Va. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa City High School Bellingham, Wash. 


State Teachers College 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Grand High School 
Washington High School 
Coe College 


Univ. of Nebr.—H. S 


Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Allison James School 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Superior, Wisc. 
Central High School 
Cathedral High Schoo 
Pine Bluffs, Wyo. 


*High Schools are referred to in all cases where the school names are not given 





The rapidly increasing use of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING and the unusual results which are being secured 
where it has been adopted indicate that this text deserves your 
consideration if a change is being contemplated in your school. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for 
satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ or gold pins for 
satisfactory work in the completion of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’ monthly. These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 











CERTIFICATES 


Mary Christman, Victor Christman, Viola 
Mindrum, Romaine Mindrum, Luther Hall, 
Elmer Emerick, Helen Elmerick, Eleanor 
Church, Marjorie Biddle, Martin Fringer, 
Gertrude Heath, High School, Snoqual- 
mie, Wash.; Olaf Ness, Orvild Gaalaas, 
Adelaide Lewis, Lewis Paulson, Arnold 
Hoveland, Camrose Lutheran College, 
Camrose, Alberta; Laurence Millder, Ros- 
setta Ott, Francis Miller, High School, 
Drewsey, Oregon. 


Maxine Birlew, Elsie Wahlberg, Paul 
Suiter, John Krulitz, Louise Murphy, Viola 
Hoffstrand, Ethel Scott, Fern Capron, 
Gertrude Forsman, High School, Mullan, 
Idaho; Mable Middleton, Agnes Ruth 
Taylor, Frances Margaret Meyers, Ruth 
Margaret Benedict, Roosevelt High School, 
Port Angeles, Wash.; James Frederick 
Inch, Iva Nadine Kain, Part-time School, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Isabelle Frances Ham, 
George E. Ball, Robert L. Frykholm, Vail 
Rasmussen, Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash. 


Tony Shane, Vena Marke, Marie Piazza, 
Madeline McLean, Erika Miller, Lois Ber- 
ney, Goldie Norcutt, Roberta Baker, Mary 
Ellen Eason, Julia Lind, Eileen Hanifan, 
Louisa Frazzini, Dorothy Chapman, Churc- 
hill Co. High School, Fallon, Nev.; Fred 
Christie, Howard Anderson, Madeline Locke, 
Orpha Worden, Frank Brooks, Doris Kevitt, 
Miles Shaw, Idabelle Krohn, Fred Rucker, 
High School, Newberg, Ore. 


Katherine Wright, Emma Karstans, Anita 
Karstens, Ben Campbell, High School, 
Helix, Ore.; William Crane, Bruce Keith, 
High School, Culdesac, Idaho; Alice 
Burklund, Dorothy Evatz, Gyna Harney, 
Vernie Johnson, Glenn Midlam, Ercel Risto, 
Elmer Rogers, Albert Pettibone, Janet 
Cassidy, John Goff, Agnes Mattson, Lee 
Rheim, High School, Butte, Mont. 


Agnes Dillon, Donald Kline, Francis 
McInnis, Emily Tupaj, Aldo Zini, Gertrude 
Jaklitsch, Beatrice Bachand, Florence Lynch, 
Mozart Lemieux, Mary Green, Civil Service 
School, Springfield, Mass.; Agnes A. 
Galik, Catherine O. Voll, Helen J. Ronko- 
witz, Helen G. Wahl, Margaret A. Demetey, 
Marie E. Heckman, Alvina M. Greb, Eleanor 
B. Helmstetter, St. Ann’s School, Newark, 
N. J.; Joseph Garber, Collegiate School, 
New Haven, Conn.; Edward J. Moriarty, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth. N. J. 


Ruth Facer, Lucille Halm, Genevieve 
Kunkel, Elieen Zender, John Kerp, St. 
Joseph’s School, Peru, Ill.; Irene Aicher, 
Helen Holland, Wayne Denker, Francis 
Kuntz, Fred Aellig, Frank Kuntz, Richard 
Ringler, Cyril Brieden, Community High 
School, Strawn, IIl.; Charles Bell, Russel 
Brooks, Margaret Boroska, Jack Crennell, 
Reimer O’Rourke, Marion Rodosevich, Helen 
Sandusky, John Tymitz, High School, 
Ziegler, Ill. 


Alice A. Anderson, Evelyn A. Johnson, 
Isabelle Whyte, Warren A. Brownlee, Ver- 
nette L. Werhane, Charlotte M. Gastfield, 
Marannette E. Stancliffe, Sylvia M. Trout, 

Bennes, Deerfield-Shields Twp. 
High School, Highland Park, IIl.; Elsie 
Loesch, Betty Trandel, Daisie Griffin, Agnes 
Adams, Lyle Keuth, Agnes Babits, Esther 
Dalsgard, Sister M. Gertrude, Stella Man- 
ista, Resurrection Academy, Norwood 
Park, Chicago, IIl. 


Helen Bizak, Anna Laiskonis, Anna 
Vaitekunas, Martha Milasius, Bernice Clio- 
geris, Philomena Karecka, Angela Kizele- 
vicius, Bernice Sniauksta, Stella Ribikauskas, 
Bernice Ziedas, St. Casimir Academy, 
Chicago, Ill.; Florence Schifferdecker, Mar- 
cella Hodapp, Hazel Lively, Austin Mulkey, 
Simeon Schweiger, Juliette Martin, Lora 
Weber, William Schoen, Philip Krauss, 
Clemens Ahlers, Allen Southworth, Com- 
munity High School, Freeburg, [Il. 


Jennie Berry, Alberta Matthews, Roger 
Stallings, Clement Buscher, John Meckles, 
Helen Winkleblack, Vera Martin, Dorothy 
Tilley, Community High School, Litch- 
field, Ill.; Edwin G. Helms, Joseph W. 
Loner, Richard Kramer, Clara Ross, Jean- 
nette Goethe, Burneita Burley, Mary Adeline 
Latz, Marie Radkey, Mildred Di Genova, 
Mary Delaney, St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School, Logansport, Ind. 


Nellie Rose Brown, Marie Brown, Alma 
Gootee, Elizabeth Gootee, Genevieve Mi- 
chaels, Clella Elizabeth Lents, Helen Van 
Hoy, Muriel Walker, St. John’s High 
School, Loogootee, Ind.; John Wolf, 
Willian Baglan, Josephine Edwards, Hannah 
Golden, Irene Hunter, Emily Lodge, Jessie 
Lodge, Margaret Lehnert, Norma Rutherford, 
Leota Ringwald, Mary Wolf, Martha Pfister, 
St. Mary’s School, Madison, Ind. 


Sarah Ferry, Frances Doffin, St. Michael’s 
School, Schererville, Ind.; Grace Dale, 
Georgia Fields, Frances Haugh, Elizabeth 
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Hoffman, Mary Long, Ruth Nasser, Margaret 
Nunley, Jane Rector, Dorothy Wagenhauser, 
Catherine Wren, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Ruby Arrington, Talton 
Boyette, Lula Mae Cole, Margaret. Gangstad, 
Saidie Hilburt, Anna Mae McCoy, Zelma 
Minor, Durwood Platt, Jack Tomas, Hugh 
Vaughan, Jules Watts, Aubrey Hill, High 
School, Monroe, La. 

Ernest Slay, Aneas Wedgeworth, Buren 
Faircloth, Grigsby Brackin,. John Dial, 
Weldon Hancock, Gilbert Humphrey, Julius 
Johnson, Holly Leftwich, Hinson Mims, 
Audrey Ratcliff, High School, Minden, La.; 
Muriel Howe, Mary Royal, Mary Twomey, 
Adeline Rogers, Eda Mereen, Hazel Hatch, 
Thelam Burleigh, Mary Bryant, Anna 
McNeil, Roy Lawrence, Jane Edgecomb, 
Gladys Spinney, Evelyn Lightbody, High 
School, Bath, Me. 

William Coffin, Leland Cropper, Everett 
Fisher, Willis Gault, Russel Hastings, Everett 
Holland, William McCabe, Rexual Murray, 
Calvin Pruitt, Harry Powell, Wellman 
Quillin, Earl Timmons, Lester Timmons, 
Peter Whaley, Charlotte Baker, Katherine 
Brittingham, Helen Hickman, Dorothy Hud- 
son, Mattie McCabe, Hazel Murray, Etzel 
Rayne, Gladys Wooten, Buckingham High 
School, Berlin, Md. 


Georgia Adkins, Mildred Baker, Edward 
Betts, Louise Bounds, Ford Brewington, Iva 
Calloway, William Culver, Lewis Dennis, 
Margaret Jackson, Althea Krause, Grace 
Leonard, Lillian Phillips, Ronald Smith, 
Dora Taylor, Richard Taylor, Mary Testa, 
John Testa, Mildred Twigg, Gladys Van 


Horn, Aline Wilkins, Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury, Md. 
Marie Casey, Evelyn Griffin, Florence 


Doody, Mary McDermott, Macy Murphy, 
Athina Paul, Margaret Quigley, Helen Wood, 
St. John’s High School, Canton, Mass.; 
Raldo Baldini, Bernard Beatty, Evelyn 
Cornish, Herman Cundall, Raymond Dustin, 
Dana Gallup, Dorothy Glines, Raymond 
Goyea, Eliot Gray, William Harlor, Bern- 
adette Hatch, Martha Ogul, Hope Rider, 
George Robinson, Madelena Roman, Marjorie 
Schools, Charles Sweet, Edgar Whitehouse, 
Frederick Wills, High School, Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Lillian Lamarche, Pauline Bolduc, Alfred 
Gervais, Rosemary Menard, Josephine Mor- 
ency, Blanche Therrien, Florence Grenier, 
Antoinette Gosselin, Holy Family School, 
Worcester, Mass.; Winifred Carson, 
Dorothy Clark, Marie Kenny, Clara Leu, 
Minnie MacDonald, Dorothy McKinnon, 


Gloria McPherson, Margaret Sherman, 
Margaret Staley, High School, East 
Jordan, Mich. 


Louretta Brown, Marguerite Carpenter, 
Anton Dennis, Robert Edgerton, Francis 
Elliott, Ira Gerou, Lois Holtz, Audley 
Horner, Edna Horner, Irene Jones, Kenneth 
Kaiser, Mildred Karr, Katherine Kelly, 


Rosamond Lapeer, Phyllis Lenzner, Gladys 
LePla, Luella McBurney, Marguerite Mc- 
Queen, Beatrice Martin, Elizabeth Ross, 
Evelyn Schmidt, Genevieve Schwader, Del- 
mar Striffler, Minnie Sutton, Barbara Taylor, 
Gladys Wentworth, High School, Cass 
City, Mich. 


Nora Bandy, Clara Barnes, Leslie Beals, 
Irma Bedell, Belle Bornkind, Mable Brown, 
Mildred Brown, Earl Belch, Lula Mae Coles, 
Lucille Cook, Donald De Groodt, Erwin 
Dingman, Janet Edwards, Harry Glidden, 
Alta Hampel, Alice Hempstead, Mary Hritz, 
George Joseph, Marian Kirchner, Melvola 
Michael, Virginia Miller, Clifford Mohan, 
Marian Norwood, Dona Price, William Read, 
Raymond Rutter, Ruthwan Shaheen, Doris 
Spickler, Lula Springer, Madelon Tripp. May 
Williams, Geraldine Wright, Central High 
School, Flint, Mich. 


Margaret Coventry, Hilda Kier, Ruth 
Mills, Elsie Olson, Bernice Phipps, Thelma 
Robertson, Frederick Root, Ora Schank, Leo 
Van Huff, Marguerite Vantine, Frances 
Wolfe, High School, Ortonville, Mich. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Alberta Banket, Mary Becker, Thelma Ey, 
Mary Harkins, Dorothy Robbins, Helen 
Snyder, Edward Stephens, Charles Timmons, 
St. Joseph’s School, Frackville, Pa.; 
Charles Dress, Louis Mirra, Hanna Boyle, 
Agnes Campbell, Sarah Gorham, Catherine 
Hogan, Catherine Doyle, Mary Flynn, 
St. Leo’s High School, Ashely, Pa.; Delsie 
Pusey, Lillian Willis, Ada Phillips, Alice 
Custes, High School, Pocomoke City, Md.; 
Henry Stewart, High School, Cedartown, 
Ga.; Dorothy Lehneis, High School, Egg 
Harbor City, N. J.; Earl D. Clements, East 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah; Lois 
Brown, High School, Oroville, Wash.; 
Frances Ficke, Norma Gertrude Brown, High 
School, San Bernardino, Calif.; Reardon 
Pendleton, High School, Tucson, Ariz.; 
Earl Kari, Jennie Soboleski, Doris LeBrun, 
Elizabeth Ilton, Weatherwax High School, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Fusao Kamimura, Taro Uehara, McKinley 
High School, Honolulu, Hawaii; Ruby 
Conger, Leslie Houston, High School, New- 
berg, Ore.; Veronica Switoyus, Regina 
Deluca, Newport Twp. High School, 
Wanamie, Pa.; Katherine T. Wagenhoffer, 
Gertrude M. Kletzel, Alberta A. Dmuchow- 
ska, Emilie M. Becht, Regina E. Schum, 
Catherine E. Kredatus, St. Mary School, 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl Love, 
Edna Belle Stark, Earle Cline, Marcella Loos, 
Mary Sekerka, Betty Anderson, Gertrude 
Sando, Martha Jennings, Evelyn Jauquet, 
Richard Grabe, Lilian Lane, Florence Reiter, 
Reed Sullivan, Mary Coyle, High School, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Thad Jackson, El Jene 
Riddell, Maurice Snyder, Clyde Dickard, 
Lucile Davis, Dorothy Hamilton, Juanita 
Klaczak, Louise Layton, Jewell Poston, 
Forest Ave. High School, Dallas, Texas. 
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YOUTHFUL STRATEGY 

“Crash!”’ 

The window splintered under the impact 
of the hard-kicked ball. 

The small boy who had kicked the ball 
regarded his handiwoik with round eyes. 
Finally, he decided to own up about it. 

“T’m very sorry,” he said to the occupant 
of the house, “but I’ve broken your scullery 
window. I’ll fetch my father along to mend 
*.” 

A man came round shortly after and put 
in a new pane. 

“That'll be $2.60,” he said. 

“But,” protested the lady, “the boy said 
you were his father.” 

“And he told me you were his mother,” 
was the disconcerting reply. 
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NOT SO GOOD 


Minister—As I gaze about I see before me 
a great many bright and shining faces. 
Just then eighty seven powder puffs came 
out. 
eae 


UNDECIDED 


A traffic expert, speaking of traffic jams 
abroad, says the London chauffeurs enliven 
many an occasion with their wit and sarcasm. 
One London driver drew up when he saw a 
pedestrian directly in his way and very 
politely inquired: 

“I say, sir; may I ask what are your 


plans?” 
ss 


ATTENTION ! ! ! PLEASE 


A minister was horrified one Sunday to 
see a boy in the gallery of his church pelting 
his hearers in the pew below with horse 
chestnuts. As the good man looked up, the 
boy cried out: 

“You tend to your preaching, mister: I'll 


keep them awake.” 
ake 


A STUDIOUS FELLOW 


Father—“If you had a little more spunk in 
you, son, you’d stand farther up in your 
class. Do you know what spunk is?” 

Son—“Yes, sir. Past participle of spank.” 

eee 


I SHOULD SAY SO 


“Spell ferment and give its definition,” 
requested the teacher. 

‘“‘F-e-r-m-e-n-t—to work,”’ nobly responded 
Keith. 

“Now use it in a sentence, so I may be 
sure you understand it.” 

“In nice weather, I would rather play 
tennis out-of-doors than ferment in the 
schoolhouse.” 








IMPROVING 


Three-year-old Agnes was recuperating 
from a short illness. A neighbor, seeing her 
sitting on the front steps, asked: ‘How are 
you feeling this morning, Agnes?” 

“Well,” she plaintively replied, “I don’t 
feel as good as I would if I could.” 


oee 


NOT NEARLY 


The London Observer relates a story told 
by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., concerning 
a small boy who came home and told his 
father he was now second in his class, the 
top being occupied by a girl. 

“But, surely, John,” said the father, 
Fi not going to be beaten by a mere 

r vag 

“Well, you see, father,” replied John, 
“girls are not nearly so mere as they used 
to be.” 


Bee 


A SCHOOLBOY’S DEFINITIONS 


Gender shows whether a man is masculine, 
feminine or neuter. 

Gravitation is that which if there were none 
we should all fly away. 

Women’s suffrage is the state of suffering 
to which they were born. 

The laws of nature are made by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


ae 


WRONG NUMBER 


A negro cook in one of our southern states 
answered the telephone one morning, and a 
cheerful voice inquired, ‘‘What number is 
this?’’ 

The cook was in no mood for trifling 
questions, and said, with some asperity, 
“You-all ought to know. You done called it.’’ 

wee 


AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 


A Scottish farmer, being elected to the 
school board, visited the village school and 
tested the intelligence of the class by the 
question: 

“Now, boys, can any of you tell me what 
naething is?”’ 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
the back seat rose. 

“It’s what ye gi’d me the other day for 


holding yer horse.” 
*** 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 


The office boy had been detected in an 
untruth. 

“Do you know, my lad,” asked his em- 
ployer gravely, ‘what becomes of young lads 
who trifle with the truth?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply; “you send them 
out as travelers.” 
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180 NEW ADOPTIONS OF 
CURRY AND RUBERT’S 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


BETWEEN 
JULY 1 AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 


NG 


Such a record comes only to a book of great merit. The 
continued growth in popularity of CURRY AND RUBERT’S 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is the best evidence that this text fits 
the needs of commercial education. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
popular because it is interesting. The explanations are logical, 
and the exercises are practical. Drill is secured without drudgery, 
and an understanding of arithmetical principles is obtained with- 
out loss of time. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
popular because its methods are right. Each lesson contains (1) 
an explanation of principles, (2) an illustration, and (3) problems 
or exercises. The problems are divided into drill problems and 
| analysis problems. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
popular because its problems are well selected. All problems, 
with the exception of drills, have been taken from actual business. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
popular because it is well balanced. No type of business problem 
is neglected. Special emphasis is given to those types which are | 
most frequently used. 


Why not adopt a textbook which is recognized as a leader by 
commercial educators? The book is published in both a complete 
and an abridged edition. If interested, send for a sample copy, 
mentioning the length of your course in business arithmetic. 


ee 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco | 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


No. 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
1-3 W. Third Street - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted a capable business college man to 
invest a small amount to advertise a good, small 
school in a growing town in Nebraska. Thirty 
pupils in school. Good furniture and good 
location. Address, No. 409. 





WANTED: Young man to teach 20th Century 
Bookkeeping during winter months and to solicit 
during the summer for private business school 
located in California. Prefer young man from 
twenty-five to thirty-five years of age. Must be 
a hustler and a capable teacher. A good oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious young man possessing 
the right qualifications. Address, No. 410. 





A good business school man to operate the 
Gregg Shorthand Business University, William- 
son, West Virginia, on salary and commission. 
Good field. Will consider leasing on basis of 10% 
of gross receipts. Owner establishing another 
school, which will require his supervision. Write, 
pny * oe Business University, William- 
son, W. Va. 





WANTED: A high-class man or woman to 
purchase a half or whole interest in an expanding 
and profitable commercial college in the Middle 
West. Income practically assured from the start. 
Sales or teaching experience valuable but not 
necessary. Owner unable to handle alone. Best 
of references. Address, No. 411. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


A business school in Middle West, preferably 
Ohio or Indiana. Must stand rigid investigation. 
Prefer to buy in city of 50,000 population. Would 
like to take possession of school by January 15, 
1929. Send complete details with first reply. 
Address, No. 412. 





I would like to buy a school in South-Central 
or Eastern Pennsylvania. Must be well estab- 
lished and in a progressive condition. Address, 


No. 413. 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Small growing school in beautiful city of 300,000 
population in the West. Will not require large 
sum to handle. Poor health necessitates a 
change. Address, No. 402. 


Good business college, located in Middle West. 
Has shown a profit of $5000 per year for the past 
four years. Cash or terms to responsible party. 
Good reason for selling. Address, No. 403. 








Going business school in Central New England, 
located in a city of 25,000 population in an area 
of 75,000 to draw from. Well equipped and 
situated in an ideal location. Will sell for part 
cash and liberal terms, or cash down at inventory 
value. Owner has other business interests. Ad- 
dress, No. 404. 


A well equipped business college in a city of 
30,000 to 35,000 on the Pacific Coast and a number 
of other cities from 10,000 to 15,000 to draw from. 
Owner es to retire on account of poor health. 
Address, No. 405. 








Small school for sale in a Southern State. A 
for some one; requires very little cash 
ie. Address, No. 406 


good bu 
to 


A paying business school, established third of 
acentury. No local competition. Splendid rich 
territory. City of 35,000 population, and growing, 
with wonderful future. Finest modern equip- 
ment, inventories over $5000. Owner has real 
estate interests, and is retiring from school work. 
Almost enough students enrolled now on the 
monthly plan to pay the price asked. For all 
cash down will sell for inventory value. The best 
school — in the United States for the 
money. ite at once, if you mean business. 
Address, No. 407. 





Small business college in a growing city of 
700,000 population, surrounded by a rich com- 
munity. Fine opportunity for man and wife. 
Terms to reliable purchaser. Owner has other 
business interests which require undivided at- 
tention. Address, No. 408. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Married man with thirteen years experience, 
about eight of which have been as teacher in 
private schools, desires to become connected with 
a high-grade commercial school. Can teach 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, and allied commercial 
subjects. Would consider a position where an 
investment of about $1000 can be made, with a 
view to purchasing a part or entire interest in a 
school that will stand a rigid investigation. 
Present salary is $225 a month. Can furnish 
excellent references. Address, No. 395. 





Lady of seven years experience desires position 
as Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting teacher in 
good business college. Prefer South or West. 
Address, No. 396. 





Man, experienced commercial teacher, desires 
a teaching position with a good business college. 
Teaches Gregg, Stenotype, 20th Century Book- 
keeping, and allied subjects, Office Practice, 
Civil Service. Address, No. 397. 





Experienced business college manager is open 
for position as manager or teacher. Good pen- 
man. Experienced in field work and advertising. 
Salary reasonable. Might invest. Address, No. 





Position wanted by young man who is ex- 
perienced in teaching all commercial subjects, 
managing schools. and selling. Prefer commer- 
cial teaching but can teach stenographic sub- 





jects. Salary reasonable and can furnish A-1 
references. Address, No. 399. 
A woman, university graduate, with office, 


selling and teaching experience, wishes to make 
lasting connection with high grade business 
school. Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting or 
English preferred. Qualifications and back- 
pe make me especially fitted to sell tuition 

established school on Atlantic or Pacific 
Coast. Address, No. 400. 


Man wants managerial, teaching or accounting 
position. Has had two years experience manag- 
business college and teach ; ten years 
experience in business. Holds L B. degree. 
Can teach any commercial subject including 
Speed-writing. Wife would like position in same 
school if possible. Capable of taking charge of 
Shorthand Department. Address. No. 401 
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cCANNOUNCING 
A Revised Edition of 


INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING 


By J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 


The Revenue Act of 1928 which 
became a law May 9, 1928 is unlike in 
structure, and in many respects in sub- 
stance, any previous income tax law we 
have ever had. Because of the changes 
made in the arrangement of the subjects 
and the numerous changes in the provisions of the law, it became 
necessary to immediately revise “INCOME TAX ACCOUNT- 
ING.” 

This is the fifth edition of the book which was first published 
in 1922. Frequent revision has been made necessary by the 
enactment of new laws by Congress, by the promulgation of new 
regulations by the Treasury Department, and by the numerous 
decisions of the courts. Schools teaching this subject should 
use a text which is based upon the present law. 


INCOME TAX RATES 
Applicable to Incomes of Individuals 





23, 


Taxable Year Revenue Act Normal Tax Surtax 
1913 1913 1% 1%— 6% 
1914 1913 1% 1%— 6% 
1915 1913 1% 1%— 6% 
1916 1916 2% 1%—13% 
1917 1917 4% 1%—63% 
1918 1918 6%—12% 1%—65% 
1919 1918 4%— 8% 1%—65% 
1920 1918 4%— 8% 1%—65% 
1921 1921 4%— 8% 1%—65% 
1922 1921 4%— 8% 1%—50% A 
1923 1921 4%— 8% 1%—50% 
1924 1924 2%— 6% 1%—40% 
1925 1926 14A%— 5% 1%—40% 
1926 1926 14A%— 5% 1%—20% 
1927 1926 L4A%— 5% 1%—20% ‘ 
192? 1928 14%— 5% 1%—20% 


List price $2.40. Usual discount to schools. A teacher’s 
manual is available for instructor’s use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York San Francisco 
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Cincinnati Chicago 
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A Modern Text 
which Treats Commercial Geography 
in a Modern Way 














Photograph from Wide World Photos) 
FIG. 30. A GIANT AEROPLANE 


This aeroplane is capable of carrying twenty passengers and their baggage. 


(Reproduced from page 84 of FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY) 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
By STAPLES and YORK 


recognizes the changes in economic and geographic facts which have taken 
place during the last decade. The interest of students is caught and held by 
present-day topics, and by the use of such illustrations as that reproduced 
above. 

The general plan and arrangement of the text, the division of chapters 
into logical assignment sections, and the inclusion of problems and projects 
at the end of each chapter, harmonize with modern educational ideas. 


If you desire a textbook which treats of present-day matters, write for 
further information regarding FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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